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“Teachers Quiz”on.. : 


oy, HERE'S THE Way 
a spe TCH MEAT RATIONS 





1 Vitalox is Armour’s new meat 
flavor discovery. 


2 It contains rich beef juice, tomato 
and other vegetable flavorings and 
delicate spices. 


3 It stretches your meat ration by 
adding meat flavor to many dif- 
ferent kinds of dishes — thus con- 
tributing to taste satisfaction even 
though your meat supply may be 
short. 


It is not a powder but a concen- 
trated liquid that pours easily. 


-VITALOX- 


ute ecw OF BEEF + ARTIFICILLY sane 














4 O21, NET WT. 


Armours 





ATG JUICE AND CEREAL ADOE! 








Answers 


5 Served in soups or as a hot drink, 
Vitalox stimulates the appetite. In 
gravies or casserole dishes it steps 
up flavor and helps to satisfy the 
craving for more meat. 

Vitalox is unrationed. 

A teaspoonful in hot water makes 
a fine hot drink. It’s grand for mak- 
ing gravies, soups, and casserole 
dishes. See recipes below. 


8 School lunch managers will find 


MARIE GIFFORD 
Armour’s food economist, gives you these 
food ideas for your meat-buying lessons 


VITALOX 


It’s New! Fine Meat-Ration Stretcher! 


Questions 


9 


1 What is Vitalox? 
‘2 What does it contain? 

3° How does it help stretc h the meat ration? 
4 Is it-a powder or-a liquid? 

5 What is its value in the menu? 

6 Is it rationed? : 

7 How is it used? 
| 8 Hai it any special value for school lunch 


* room managers ? 


9 Is it good for children? 


Vitalox an excellent help for mak- 
ing brown gravy without drippings 
and in increasing the taste appeal 
of many dishes—especially cream 
soups, macaroni and spaghetti, 
baked beans, hash, chili. 


Vitalox contains only the 
Because it height- 


purest 

of ingredients. 
ens the e njoyme nt and satisfaction, 
Vitalox makes a real contri- 

' bution to menus forchildren. 


Armour 
Teachers’ Service 





Extra-tasty Vegetable Soup 


14 cup chopped onion 


1 cup diced raw potatoes 
tsp. salt 


1 cup diced carrots 
l Cup shredded cabbage lg tsp. pepper 
12 cup diced cele ry 44 cup chopped parsley 
2 tablespoons Vitalox 
Cover vegetables with 11% quarts boiling 
Water and let simmer until tender (about 
30 minutes). Add seasonings, parsley and 
italox, This ree ipe makes 4 servings of 
delicious soup. 
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Meat Pie — (Leftover) 


2 cups cooked beef, veal or lamb, cut in cubes 
Io cup diced celery 1 cup milk 3 tbsps. 

lo cup chopped onion 1 tbsp. Vitalox 

1 cup hot er 14 cup diced pimiento 

Salt, pepper 

Roll meat in flour. Brown lightly in 
Brown onion and celery. Add water, 
milk. Stir until thick. Add Vitalox 
pimiento. Season. Put in casserole; 
with pie crust. Bake 25 min. Serves 


flour 


fat. 
then 
and 
cover 
5-6. 


Brown Beef Gravy 


3 tablespoons drippings or r Cloverbloom Butter 
‘4g cup flour cups boiling water 
2 tablespoons Vitalox 


mix- 


Melt fat and blend in flour until the 
ture is smooth. Add boiling water and stir 
until thick. Add Vitalox. Use additional 
salt if desired. This recipe makes 1 pint 
of rich brown “down-on-the-farm” gravy 
with hearty beef flavor. 
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For Weallh...eat some food 


from each group...every day! 





Nutrition leachers—Take a Bow! 


The state of the world 
, today throws a spotlight 
on the value of food edu- 
cation. For we are seeing 


20 


Il 


lac) 
= 


Re 
IE) food function asa weapon 


of war, a mighty potential for peace. 
We know that our wise use of food fights 
on the side of the angels—for freedom. 


In the home, menus can no longer 
be chosen solely by taste preferences. 
Every housewife needs to know more 
about food and food values . . . needs 
training in willingness to change family 
food patterns and accept alternate 
foods of similar nutritive value. 


So the work of food educators is 
important as never before—and the 
makers of Nucoa nominate for glory 
all those who in class rooms, consulta- 
tion offices, on the radio, on lecture 
platforms, by written word, are guid- 
ing America’s homemakers in feeding 
their families well under today’s neces- 
sary food dislocations and shortages. 


An important phase of this educa- 


Nutritious 


NUCOA 


. . .@ dependable source of 
VITAMIN A 


tional work—from which America is 
reaping the benefit amply now—has 
been the spread of knowledge about 
margarine, to break down ignorant 
prejudice against this good and whole- 
some food which can so ideally sup- 
plement our butter supply. 

One thing you as educators will 
want to be completely informed about, 
we believe, is the kind of margarine 
you recommend. For many brands are 
made—and they are not all alike. 
There is a skill to making margarine 
which is not easily mastered. The mak- 
ers of Nucoa have acquired this skill 
through leadership over nearly half a 
century in producing the finest type of 
margarine. We’d welcome having you 
familiarize yourself with Nucoa’s de- 
pendable goodness through serving it 
daily in your own home. And we'd wel- 
come a visit from you to our laboratory 
in Bayonne, New Jersey, (one of the 
finest in the world) where the appetiz- 
ing and nutritional uniformity of 
Nucoa are scientifically controlled. 


A Product of The BEST FOODS, Inc. 





a 
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¢ 
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NUCOA’S RECORD (OF 
LEADERSHIP IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF MODERN MARGARINE 


First margarine to be made with vege- 
table oils exclusively. 


First nationally distributed margarine 
to be made only with vegetable oils 
from farms in the U.S.A. 


The skill acquired through long ex- 
perience in selecting and treating 
oils for margarine has much to do 
with the texture and fine flavor which 
make Nucoa so popular. We refine 
our own oils on the premises, so that 
their flavorless freshness is assured 
in each pound of Nucoa. And of the 
102 daily laboratory tests which 
assure Nucoa’s uniformity, 54 are 
made on the oil alone. 

And Nucoa is always sweet and 
fresh. It is freshly made the year 
around, on order only. There is no 
“storage”? Nucoa. 


First margarine to be fortified with 


protective VITAMIN A. 


First margarine to be nationally ad- 
vertised. Nucoa for many years has 
taken the educational lead in explain- 
ing margarine’s nutritional values. 


So it is no wonder that Nucoa is 
First in sales volume . . . enjoyed in 
millions of homes throughout America. 


S US 
ote 
if i; 
Le i g 

w% tS Kk 


Basic 
7 BASIC FOOD GROUPS ARE NEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
Ths food 1s included in 


NUTRITION GROUP 
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A WARTIME SERVICE DEDICATED TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


u THE ELECTRIC RANGE AND ITS 
L 6 CONTRIBUTION TO EFFICIENCY 


Electric heat when used as a cooking fuel has certain distinguishing characteristics 


r which make it outstanding in its unique contribution to cooking and household efficiency. 
: ~ 

, “> 
{ 4 
) 
1 
ee 
; ; ' Electric heat cannot be extinguished by drafts or by 

Electric heat is produced as a result of the resistance of a ; : 

‘ ; food boiling over onto the unit. No matches are needed; 
a wire conductor to the passage of an electric current 


cs : : ; : there is no flame; thus it is a particularly safe cooking de- 
through it. This formation of heat is utterly different in E ; 


principle from that used in any other type of cooking 
range and is of vast importance from the standpoint of 


vice. Efficiency is therefore achieved through freedom from 
pot-watching, through the use in wartime menus of more 
; ae ; , : take-care-of-themselves oven dinners, and through lack of 
cooking and houschold efficiency—of saving time—and of 

i f worry. 
conserving human energy in every possible way. 





Wi di on _ 
ay r a“ 
P A 

Since electricity does not require oxygen for the production 
of heat, it does not vitiate the air and it is easier, therefore, 

Electric heat is produced without combustion. Therefore, to keep the kitchen more healthfully ven- 

smoke and soot are not present and no odors are given off. tilated — a factor which makes for in- 

Pans used in cooking stay bright; kitchen walls, windows creased physical efficiency. 


and curtains keep clean and fresh much longer. Efficiency 
is thus achieved in the avoidance of extra care and extra 





cleaning. 
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The electric range has many devices all designed for ease 
of procedure and for achieving its resultant efficiency for 
the homemaker. Thus, the automatic timing device auto- 
matically starts and stops oven operations. 

The interval timer is a device placed on some electric ranges 
and designed so that it can be set to signal the end of any 
cooking operation from 3 to 60 minutes; it does not, how- 
ever, start or stop any cooking process. 

Special compartments for warming serving dishes and for 
keeping food warm are a part of some electric ranges. In 
practically all ranges a low oven temperature of 150 de- 
grees F. may be maintained; thus, the oven may also be 
used for warming if desired. 

A signal light glows while the oven is heating and goes off 
when the correct temperature for baking is reached. 

On many ranges an interior oven light switches on auto- 
matically when the oven door is upened. 

Storage drawers or compartments are commonly found in 
the standard table-top electric range as are lights for top- 
of -the-range illumination. 


ee 





The surface units are so constructed that the bottoms of 


cooking utensils make direct contact with the heating 


units. Thus, the heat is transferred directly to the utensil 
and does not escape into the kitchen. Similarly, units are 
placed within the thickly insulated oven, thus making it 
retain the heat. The comfort, therefore, helps to produce 
physical efficiency. 





Electric heat is fast. When a surface unit is switched on, 
heat is available instantly, making it possible to cook as fast 
as food will cock. Thus, efficiency is again achieved. 





Electric heat is easily and accurately controlled and the 
same switch setting always provides the same cooking tem- 
perature. 

In the electric oven, the temperature is regulated by a ther- 
mostat which automatically switches the current off and 
on to constantly and accurately maintain the desired tem- 
perature. 

Dependence on the cooking performance of the range, 
rather than on its manipulation by an individual, makes 
possible the release of time and human energy—helps 
achieve efficiency on the part of the homemaker. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A-B STOVES 

ESTATE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON 

HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR 


MONARCH 
NORGE 
QUALITY 
UNIVERSAL 
WESTINGHOUSE 


THIS AND ADDITIONAL LESSON OUTLINES 
AVAILABLE TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


See 


COUPON SERVICE SECTION 
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we The end of the meal can carry its share 

al of the nutrition, too! Today a dessert which 

supplies food energy becomes an important diet factor. 

Bes Nabisco Shredded Wheat’s Chocolate Raisin Pudding contributes 

kes energy as well as the satisfying sweet taste that makes a meal complete —for 
Ips child and adult—for invalids and for healthy active people hard at work to 


fill the needs of war. 


As you know, Nabisco Shredded Wheat is made from sun- 
ripened 100% whole wheat. This crisp whole-grain cereal 
contains valuable Proteins, Carbohydrates, Vitamin B,, 
Iron, Phosphorus. 


Recipe suggestions are available at Home Economics 
Kitchen, National Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


BAKED BY NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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E CAN ever be grateful to the farsightedness of those educators and statesmen who 

recognized the need of a governmental educational agency for rural people, and 
brought about the establishment of our Extension Service. This agency is maintained 
cooperatively by Federal, State and County governments and has for its chief objective 
improved agriculture and an enriched and satisfactory country life. The headquarters in 
each State and Territory are at the Agricultural College. 

With the declaration of war, the home demonstration program in every state and 
county became an essential war program. Home demonstration forces, on the alert to war 
needs, stood ready to give technical information and understanding guidance to rural 
families and communities and also to urban areas, in fighting the war on the home front. 

In the past year, home demonstration agents have assisted more than four million 
families through demonstrations, group discussions and printed information. Even larger 
numbers have been reached through radio and press articles prepared by the Extension 
Service. 

These families have been helped: 


1. in meeting their own needs with less demand on commercial sources of 

supply, especially of food, 

2. in conserving all resources and practising thrift, 

. in adjusting family living and labor to meet the drain that war and 
industry have made upon man and woman power on the farm and the 
ranch, 

. in making greater effort to keep families well and fit, 

. in understanding inflation, rationing and price fixing, 

. in doing their full share in all war campaigns—buying and selling war 
bonds, collecting scrap, cooperating with the Red Cross and the U.S.O. 


~ 


Dn 


The county home demonstration agent is one of the busiest persons in the county. She 
organizes and supervises homemaker groups and 4-H Clubs in rural communities. She 
makes innumerable home visits, giving advice and guidance in making homes better places 
in which to live and in making life more interesting and attractive to all members of the 
family. She is prepared to give immediate information on a great variety of subjects. She 
supplements this information with bulletins and circulars mailed to the homemakers. She 
trains community and neighborhood leaders throughout the county who in turn pass on 
their information to other women and girls in the county. 

While giving full measure toward winning the war, home demonstration forces are 
not unmindful of coming postwar demands. Home food production and sound nutrition 
will need continued attention. Rural health promotion and disease prevention will de- 
mand a large educational program. An acute need for better rural housing is already 
evident. The Extension Service will be prepared to meet those postwar situations, and 
will encourage the participation of rural people themselves in postwar planning. 

May God speed the day when educational services to rural populations in all the war- 
torn countries can be restored or initiated. Good farming and an enduring rural culture 
are essential in maintaining the stability of any nation. 


Madge J. Reese, Senior Home Economist 


Extension Service, U. §. Department of Agriculture 
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N RECOGNITION of the 

service and accomplishment in 

home demonstration work in 
wartime we pay tribute to those 42 
State home demonstration leaders, 112 
assistant leaders and district agents, 
2,209 County home demonstration 
agents and 261 assistant County home 
demonstration agents who have given so 
freely of their time, energy, thought 
and selves on the home front. 

During the past two years these state 
and county home demonstration women 
have promoted and cooperated in the 
following programs and activities: 


Foop 1n WARTIME 
Sound nutrition 
Food selection and preparation 
Home food supply 
Victory gardens 
Food preservation and canning 
Dehydration and freezing 
Food storage 
Enriched flour and bread 
Sugar rationing 
Use of sugar substitutes 
Meat alternates 
Soybeans for food 
Wartime poultry practices 


War CAMPAIGNS 


State and County nutrition commit- 
tees 

Home food supply for victory 

Share-the-meat 

Salvage of metal, rubber, bags, tin 
cans, fats, rayon, waste paper 

United States war bonds and stamps 

Red Cross drives including nutrition 
and canteen courses . 


CONSERVATION 
Pooling transportation 
Repair of farm and home equipment 
Clothing remodeling 
Clothing care and renovation 
Grain storage 
Rat control program 


An outstanding feature in exten- 
sion work has been the initiation 
and development of the neigh- 
borhood-leader system, which 
now totals over 608,000 leaders 


HomME MANAGEMENT 
AND IMPROVEMENT 
Housekeeping practices 
Home renovation 
Economic planning 


RuRAL FIRE PREVENTION 
Organized control 
Eliminating hazards 
Clothing for fire fighters 
Feeding fire fighters 


OTHER War PROGRAMS 
Price contro 
Priorities affecting farms and homes 
Water purification 
Increased 4-H Club enrollment 
Blackout measures for home defense 
Keeping fit in wartime 
Farm and home safety 
Home recreation 


The foregoing list gives but a bare 
outline of the work load of the county 
home demonstration agent. Additional 
demands of the heavy war program 
have been met with courage and dis- 
patch. 

Home demonstration forces will con- 
tinue to be on the alert to the needs of 
the homes of the country during the 
war and they will be prepared to meet 
postwar situations through re-directed 
emphasis and new programs. 

For what they have done in encour- 
aging rural families to go forward 
with pride and determination in mak- 
ing their homes still better places in 
which to live, the nation owes its home 
demonstration workers a great debt of 
gratitude. 





The home demonstration agent 
provides materials for showing 
women how to make their homes 
more convenient and attractive 
at little cost. See samples above 





In addition to showing rural 
families the value of producing 
food at home, home demonstra- 
tion agents teach methods of 
food preservation such as drying 





Clothing conservation and _ re- 
modelling and care and repair 
of home sewing equipment are 
among the important projects in 
the Extension clothing program 
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Self ae ee IN CLOTHING CLASSES 


DUCATION for democracy 

differs from autocratic and dic- 

tatorial education in attitude, 
primarily. In the latter system, the 
teacher sets the goals, plans for the 
students and evaluates the results her- 
self. In a democratic system, the stu- 
dents set up their own goals, plan with 
the teacher and evaluate their own 
progress in the light of the criteria that 
they themselves have formulated. 

Self-direction in the setting of goals, 
in thinking through problems and mak- 
ing choices from among conflicting pos- 
sibilities, in formulating plans and 
carrying them through to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and in evaluating progress 
are all fundamental processes, in any 
educational program which professes 
to train youth for democratic living. 

This article deals primarily with the 
problem of self-evaluation in the fairly 
specific field of clothing construction. 
Since any effective instrument of evalu- 
ation should not only measure growth 
but also aid directly in promoting the 
objective of the unit, it will be shown 
how an adequate technique of self- 
evaluation contributes toward the ac- 
complishment of all goals and serves 
as a motive for self-direction. 

In the traditional set up, the check- 
ing of results in clothing construction 
is a process carried on by the teacher 
at the close of the unit. The garments 
are finished, the pupils hand them in to 
be graded and the teacher labors dili- 
gently in her effort to determine a fair 
grade for each product. The garments 
are returned to the students and sub- 
sequently one hears the remark, “The 
teacher gave me an ‘A’, a ‘B’, or a ‘C’,” 
Such a procedure fails to take into con- 
sideration two vitally important aspects 
of the project: namely, the way the 
pupil worked and the extent to which 
she was developing in attitudes favor- 
able to social improvement. 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


Members of the advanced class in 
clothing construction in the Webster 
Groves High School developed, with 
the aid of the teacher, a Progress 
Chart as a means of recording their 
progress each week toward the goals 
which they had previously formulated. 
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The first step in the construction of 
a garment has to do with pinning and 
fitting the pattern, making alterations, 
laying the pattern on the material, cut- 
ting and marking. It takes the aver- 


age girl about a week to complete this 
process, meeting once a day for a fifty 
minute period. The first sheet of the 
progress chart is designed for record- 
ing progress during this first week. 





PROGRESS CHART 
Pattern Understanding 





PUNE | i590 534 59,55.054 ou peas cow oe oe 
PIO Neate eres ene ok eae ass bak 
Date pattern work started .......... 
Date pattern work finished ......... 


1. PINNING AND FirrinG PATTERN 
a. Pattern properly assembled 


b. All darts, tucks and pleats pinned 


in 
c. Pattern pinned on seamline 
d. Careful, smooth pinning 
2. PATTERN ALTERATION 


a. Correct technique 


b. Correct estimation of amount of al- 


teration 


c. Careful pinning of pattern for alter- 


ation 
3. LAYING PATTERN ON MATERIAL 


a. Ability to follow or improve guide 


sheet 


b. All pattern pieces laid on material 


before starting to cut 


c. All important pieces laid on length- 


wise yarn of material 


d. Proper pieces laid on fold of ma- 


terial 


e. Pattern laid so that no two pieces 
will be cut alike (material with 


wrong and right) 


f. Pattern laid so that figures or nap 
£ | 
run in right direction (napped or 


figured material) 
4. CUTTING 
a. No errors 


b. Notches properly cut (extending) 


c. Careful, smooth cutting 
5. MARKING 
a. Proper technique used 
b. No important marks omitted 
1. Darts, tucks, pleats 
2. Center front and back 
3. Miscellaneous 
6. PLAN OF WorkK 
a. Complete 
b. In logical sequence 


ae SHEET 1 


NUMBER OF 
ERRORS AND ASSISTANCE NEEDED 
OMISSIONS None SoMeE MucuH 





| 
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By Marjorie Prieur 


Teacher of Home Economics, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Our students cannot learn the true meaning of democracy unless we as 
teachers find ways and means of promoting democracy as a way of life 
in our classrooms. The girl who develops her own purposes, sets up 
her own plans fer accomplishing those purposes, enters whole heart- 
edly into the execution of those plans, and evaluates her progress in 
the light of the goals set up, is experiencing democracy in terms of 
self-direction and self-appraisal. As an instrument of evaluation, the 
progress charts described here not only measure growth, but promote 
growth as well, 





PROGRESS CHART 


Construction Techniques 





Ere ee Oe ee oe 
TPIREGER Licto etc halon e ti teach Ge Sine ae 
DPMtO PIOJECE GATE 65... ee sce sce weeds 
Date project finished .................. 


SHEET 2 


QUALITY OF WorkK AsSISTANCE NEEDED CRAFTSMANSHIP GOALS 


Good Fair | Poor None 





Some|Much 

. Darts a. F 
. Gathers | | 
. Pleats or tucks | 
Yoke | 
Bound buttonholes 
. Pockets 
. Facings | | 
| | 





SCNDWA KF YH = 


. Assembling garments 

(careful basting) 

9. Fitting | 
10. Alterations 

11. Stitching | 

12, Seams | 

13. Neck finish | 

| 

| 

| 





14. Zipper or side opening 
15. Sleeves 

16. Cuffs 

17. Hem 

18. Handwork 

19. Worked Buttonholes 
































20. Buttons, snaps | | 


GENERAL APPEARANCE oF FiNnisHED GARMENT (Write a brief paragraph.) 
1. Choice of: 
a. Color 
b. Design 
c. Material 
2. General Neatness 
3. Final Pressing 
4. Ready made or otherwise 


Scorinc: 


| 


Craftsmanship—In this column write briefly, at the close of each week, whether or not 


you have handled your work skillfully, keeping it clean and carefully pressed. 


Goals—Indicate, at the close of each week, the processes you think you can complete by 


the close of the coming week. 


a 
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The progress chart serves as an in- 
centive for self-direction. When less 
specific methods of evaluation are used, 
the pupil is inclined to work carelessly, 
calling on the teacher frequently and 
unnecessarily to help her with pattern 
alterations or lay-out, or she brings 
work to be checked which has been 
hastily and incompletely marked (tailor 
tacked). When the progress chart is 
used, the pupil knows that she must 
try to think through her own problems, 
call for assistance only when she has 
reached the end of her own resources, 
and complete each process as completely 
and accurately as possible before ask- 
ing the teacher to check her work. 

The second sheet of the progress 
chart deals with the actual construc- 
tion of the garment. The class that 
developed the chart listed the processes 
of construction in the order in which 
they would ordinarily occur in making 
a simple shirt waist dress. If the dress 
to be made varies from this outline, 
some points may be omitted and others 
substituted. 

Levels of attainment as “good”, 
“fair” or “poor” were measured by 
means of samples of the various tech- 
niques — seams, stitching, buttonholes, 
etc. These were mounted on the bul 
letin board and arranged in order rep- 
resenting steps from a low to a high 
degree of skill. Some standards of at- 
tainment were set up in descriptive 
terms. For example, “good craftsman- 
ship” meant that the garment was han- 
dled neatly and skillfully: 

a. Kept clean and free of wrinkles 

b. Kept on a hanger after it was 

basted together 

c. Did not have to be laundered 

when finished. 

As the various processes were com- 
pleted, the student was encouraged to 
study her own work critically and to 
record what she considered a fair evalu- 
ation. A glance at the chart will re- 
veal to the pupil and teacher alike what 
progress has been made. The pupil’s 
accomplishments and difficulties are 
self-evident. 

Once a week the girls met in groups 
to discuss workmanship and progress. 
They were encouraged to compare their 
work. Then, if they thought they had 
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given themselves too high or too low 
a mark in comparison with other mem- 





bers of the group, they were permitted 
to change their ratings. Although the 





PROGRESS CHART 
Attitudes and Work Habits 





1, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


condition? 


other findings? 


home at any time? 
METHOD oF Work 


ed 


trative material? 


tion? 


INDUSTRY 


ww 


tion? 


. COOPERATION AND COURTESY 


> 


care of classroom equipment? 
classroom equipment? 


marking hems, etc.? 


teacher’s time? 


graciously? 


SCORING: 


project? 





Srey ee Pees rere Prete or eT re 
ST Ee eee ee ae Ee eee 


Grade (pupil estimate) ............. 


a. Was your equipment complete and in good 


b. Were you ready to start work on time? 
c. Did you lose any time by failure to have 
on hand when needed zipper, buttons, or 


d. Did you lose time by leaving your work at 


a. Did you ask for unnecessary assistance? 

b. Did you attempt to think through your own 
problems before asking for help? 

c. Did you habitually ask what to do next? 

d. Did you make good use of classroom illus- 


f. Did you work too independently? 
g- Did you rush ahead with new construction 
processes before receiving adequate instruc- 


h. Did you understand and think through each 
procedure before starting to work? 


a. Did you converse quietly and in modera- 


b. Did you use your time to good advantage? | 
c. Did you complete your work on time? 


a. Did you share in the responsibility for the 
b. Did you share generously in the use of 
c.Did you assist others willingly in fitting, 


d. Were you considerate of the teacher and 
others in the demands you made on the 


e.Did you accept guidance and criticism 


1. Answer each question as honestly as you can by placing a check after 
each question in one of the three columns at the right. 
2.In what specific ways do you think you have improved over the last 


(Allow adequate space for answer) 
3. What improvement do you think you have made in Aftitudes and 
Work Habits during the past six weeks? 
(Allow adequate space for answer) 
4. Go back over sheets 1 and 2 of the Progress Chart and check in red 
pencil all of the processes which were new to you in this project. 
5. At the top of the page under “Grade (pupil estimate) )” write the 
grade you think you have earned on this project. 


SHEET 3 


YES No SOMETIMES 

















objective for each student was to reach 
her own goal, not to excel someone 
else, the writer believes that compari- 
son of work has value in that it helps 
to establish standards for better work- 
manship. 

At this weekly consultation, each girl 
was asked to write briefly under “goals” 
the processes she thought she could 
complete during the following week. 
In this way she established a goal which 
served as an incentive for industry and 
good use of time during the following 
week. The girl who had been wasting 
time was confronted with the evidence 
of her own lack of progress. Usually 
when she looked at the progress made 
by others in the group, she had a sufk- 
cient motive for greater industry with- 
out any comment by the teacher. 

The third sheet of the progress chart, 
used simultaneously with the other two, 
is entitled ‘‘Attitudes and Work 
Habits.” It serves to impress on the 
student still further the importance of 
how she works, and to measure and 
promote attitudes favorable to social 
development. A picture of student 
growth which does not include these 
aspects of the situation is decidedly in- 
complete. Real education is not a mere 
acquiring of skills and information. It 
must include the development of desir- 
able attitudes, appreciations, interests, 
work habits, and personal and _ social 
adjustment. 



























For Better Clothing Clinics 





Clothing clinics have been mushroom- 
ing all over the country. Many are 
doing splendid jobs of educating con- 
sumers to better selection, use and care 
of textiles and clothing. Too many, 
however, have limited their instruction 
to remodeling garments. 

A study of women patronizing cloth- 
ing clinics indicates their need for 
guidance in selecting clothing for service 
and easy maintenance as well as for 
appearance and style. Training in home 
care and cleaning of clothing is particu- 
larly essential at the present time when 
laundry and dry cleaning facilities are 
inadequate due to wartime restrictions 
and labor conditions. 
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Forty years a lawyer, a doctor, 4 
preacher. You have read such books 
during the last few years. Where is 
the book entitled “Forty Years a 
Teacher ?’’—Arizona Teacher-Parent 
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By Juanita Wittenborn 


RE you among __ those 

people to whom the men- 

tion of American crafts- 
manship brings visions of prize quilts 
and hooked rugs at the county fair or 
of crude but colorful jugs clustered 
around wayside stands? Perhaps not, 
yet many of us do have such visions 
until a visit to America’s embryo hand- 
craft center, in New York City, brings 
us up-to-date on the status of Ameri- 
can crafts. 

This center is known as America 
House and its windows and display 
tables are filled with beautifully de- 
signed, handmade objects including 
blown glass vases, metal jewelry and 
house accessories, block printed fabrics, 
ceramic decorative pieces, woven tex- 
tiles, furniture, carved wooden dishes 
and many specialties such as greeting 
cards, wall hangings and paper crea- 
tions. It is a retail and wholesale mar- 
keting outlet for the thousands of 
craftsmen living throughout the United 
States, and the materials to be found 
there are as varied in theme and tempo 
as are the habits and personalities of 
the community groups scattered across 
our country. 

However, the shop is only one of the 
three units which go to make up Amer- 
ica House. Also headquartered at 485 
Madison Avenue are the American 
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Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council and 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council. 

The Cooperative Council came into 
being in 1942 as a result of the merging 
of the Handcraft Cooperative League 
of America which had functioned as the 
craft group’s marketing league and the 
American Handicraft Council which 
had operated for the purpose of educa- 
tion and study. 

Leaders in the Cooperative Council 
feel that craftsmen all over the coun- 
try have approximately the same prob- 
lems and they have summarized them 
into the following groups: 

1. Difficulty in marketing products. 

2. Difficulty in the development of 

finer techniques and the adapta- 
tion of materials to modern uses. 

3. The need for building a closer 

understanding between the artists, 
the craftsmen, the designers and 
the public. 

The Cooperative Council functions 
in the solutior of these problems, help- 
ing particularly in developing closer co- 
operation between the different sections 
of the country. It is a national or- 
ganization incorporated under the co- 
operative laws of the State of New 
York and is open to handicraft groups 
throughout the United States. Twenty- 
two groups, representing over 6,000 





















































This door leads to a dream come 
true—a craftsman’s paradise where 
American artists can display their 
creative products and we of lesser 
talents may see, enjoy and buy 


craftsmen, go to make up the member- 
ship of this council. In addition, the 
Handcraft League Craftsmen has been 
organized for individual craftsmen, thus 
giving them an opportunity to receive 
the benefits of the Council although 
they are not affiliated with any local 
craft group. 

As the parent organization in the 
America House group, the Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council is responsible for 
the publication of a quarterly maga- 
zine called “Craft Horizons” which 
deals with the problems of craftsmen, 
for the appointment of committees for 
the control of craft affairs and for 
operating the shop. 

As might be expected, all handmade 
materials which are brought into the 
shop are not accepted for sale there. 
A jury of well-known designers, ap- 
pointed by the Cooperative Council, 

(Concluded on page 132) 
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Community aed Pemvalion 


At the close of 1943 there were in operation in the state 
of Georgia 537 community and county food preservation 
centers. In these plants during the year, 82,215 families 
were served—roughly about one-third of all farm families 
in Georgia. And, during the year, these families preserved 
18,340,947 No. 2 (pint) cans of fruits, vegetables and 
meats in these plants. In addition, several million pounds 
of food were frozen, dehydrated, cured, pickled and brined. 


EORGIA now has more than 500 community food 
preservation centers in operation. At this time, 
no other state in the nation has so large a number. 

All these plants are housed in permanent locations—the 
majority in buildings erected for the sole purpose of serving 
as food preservation centers. All are supplied with modern 
labor saving equipment for canning foods, including boilers, 
retorts, steam kettles, exhaust boxes, sealers, cooling vats, 
blanching sinks, and other preparation facilities. ‘Thirty- 
four plants operate, in addition, large, community-size dehy- 
drators. A number have provided chill rooms, quickfreeze 
cabinets, freezer lockers, and all facilities required for the 
curing of meats. One community operates, also, in connec- 
tion with its food processing plant, a flour and grist mill. 

During the wartime food emergency these plants have 
proved a boon to people of the communities where they are 
located. Food rationing brought these people few prob- 
lems; they have been able, without difficulty, to maintain a 
“liberal” diet. The plants have stimulated food production, 
eliminated waste, and made it comparatively easy to meet 
the requirements of an adequate family budget for canned 
and processed foods. By thus providing for themselves, these 
families have contributed to the war effort in two ways: 
(1) they have added to the nation’s total food supply; (2) 
they have decreased the demands upon the services of those 
persons in our labor force who are engaged in producing, 
processing and distributing food supplies. 

But Georgia did not build these plants to meet the re- 
quirements of any emergency period. Our wartime food 
situation simply emphasizes the desirability of community co- 
operation in the preservation of foods for home use. After 
the present emergency is over, these plants will be just as 
useful, just as practical, just as desirable as they are today. 
Community food preservation centers are permanent insti- 
tutions. 

In connection with this program of food preservation, it is 
essential to remember that (1) all community and county 
food plants are publicly-owned, (2) all are operated under 
the direction and supervision of publicly-employed teachers 
of vocational agriculture and home economics, and county 
and home demonstration agents, and (3) that none of the 
food products preserved enter commercial trade channels. 

If the masses of the people did not like to use and work 
in community canning or food centers, it would be folly to 





* From an address delivered January 17, 1944, at the Food Preserva- 
tion Workshop Training Conference (Called by U. S. Dept. of Agri 
culture and U. S. Office of Education) and submitted to Practica Home 
Economics by Dean Chapman. 
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By Paul W. Chapman 


Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Georgia, Athens 


promote them. But the people do like them; such plants are 
very popular. We have found that old patrons are retained 
year after year and new ones added as they “discover” the 
plant and get the reactions of families using it. Without 
going into detail, people like to use a community plant for 
a number of reasons, including the following: 

1. Saves time 

2. Reduces labor 

3. Eliminates drudgery operations 

4. Lowers costs 
5. Provides supervision 
6. Adds to safety of products processed 
7. Insures greater variety of foods for home use 
8. Makes it unnecessary to provide home food preservation 

equipment 

9. Keeps “messy” jobs out of the home 

10. Encourages all members of the family to assist in the 

work of food preservation 

11. Popularizes food preservation and provides a community 

social center where workers may meet and visit with 
friends and neighbors. 

Most of these advantages will, on reflection, be obvious. 
A few examples or illustrations will, however, serve to em- 
phasize and clarify those advantages which add most to the 
popularity of community food centers: 

Lower Costs: My contention that costs are lower in com- 
munity plants may be challenged. But, under our system, 
any family may preserve any quantity of any product without 
a cash outlay of one cent. ‘This is the way the system 
works: Cans and all supplies are provided by plants at cost. 
A service fee is charged. These and other costs—fees and 
supplies—may be paid in toll; that is, paid for with food 
products. At home, a cash outlay would be required not 
only for permanent equipment but also for containers. 

The food products acquired by plants are used to defray 
the costs of operation; frequently, they are used in school 
lunch rooms. 

SUPERVISION AND SAFETY: In our plants, supervisors of 
teachers are available at all times for consultation; process- 
ing tables are posted on the walls; clock faces over the re- 
torts indicate the end of each processing period; sealers and 
other pieces of equipment are checked daily for efficiency of 
operation; mimeographed sheets giving the steps involved in 
all kinds and forms of food preservation are available to 
patrons. These procedures make for wholesome and safe 
products—even on the part of patrons with little previous 
experience. 

Socia CENTERS: In evaluating the popularity of food 

(Concluded on opposite page) 
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HERE is an old story that goes something like this, 

“Tf you have a dollar and I have a dollar and we 

exchange dollars, we have gained nothing; but if you 
have an idea and I have an idea and we exchange, we each 
have two ideas and our work is enriched.” 

One of the values of school visiting by the supervisor or 
itinerant teacher trainer is the collection and passing on of 
ideas to other schools. 

Many original plans are worked out by teacher and pupils 
and many variations of methods are used that stimulate a 
keener interest on the part of the pupil. 

The projects mentioned in this article provide learning 
opportunity for pupils and help develop their ability to make 
and carry out plans. Many of the ideas may be carried 
over into the home experience program and thus contribute 
to home improvement. 

During the fall semester, the Kansas itinerant teacher 
trainers kept lists of “Interesting Things Seen” and ‘“De- 
sirable Methods Observed”, in Kansas homemaking depart- 
ments. These lists may prove a source of inspiration to 
teachers in other states. 


Interesting Things Seen 


Winter bouquets of wild grasses and flowers. 

Table centerpieces of gourds and leaves. 

Drapes made from bedspreads. 

Book shelves made with bricks and boards. 

Copies of famous pictures in art appreciation centers. 

A comfortable chair made from an old car seat. 

A class pin cushion. 

A basket of knitting needles and yarn for knitting Red 

Cross afghans to be used as fill-in work. 

9. Hooked rug in frame to be worked on by class members 
as fill-in work when they are not busy. 

10. Display of all types of clothes hangers, shoe bags, laun- 
dry bags and hat boxes suitable for closet cleverness. 

11. Oil cloth plate doilies—less laundry for war time. 

12. A daily good thought on the bulletin board. 

13. A “Have You Read These?” shelf and “Book of the 

Week” shelf. 
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14. Student personal expense account book, recording money 
spent which she earned and money spent which was given 
to her by her parents. 

15. A lost and found drawer. 

16. A dining room converted into a bedroom during the 
Home Nursing unit, into a child’s room during the Child 
Care unit, and into a living room during the unit on 
Planning and Furnishing a Home. 

17. Rectangles of wallpaper used as a background for table 
or bookcase arrangements. (A Pplication of the principles 
of color and design.) 

18. Glasses of water colored with watercolor paints to 
represent the primary, secondary and intermediate colors 
arranged in their order on the color wheel. (Aid in 


understanding color content and color harmonies.) 


Desirable Methods Observed 


1. Teacher wearing a jumper to class in order to get the 
girls to see possibilities of made-over garments. 

2. Demonstration on pressing various wool finishes. 

3. Teacher and pupils together working out a score card 
for laboratory work. 

4. Teacher having girls judge tailored dresses that are 
well made and some that are poorly made before be- 
ginning their own dresses, calling attention to the differ- 
ence in appearance caused by good pressing. 

5. Plan of order of work and time made by each girl before 
she begins to cut out a garment. 

6. Teacher using class projects to demonstrate the fitting 
of a garment, then allowing a class member to do the 
final pinning or fitting. 

7. Daily thimble practice during clothing units. 

8. Planning a field trip to a cleaner’s establishment as a 
part of the Care and Repair of Clothing unit. 

9. A demonstration, “Effect of Rennin on Mbilk’’, in re- 
lated physiology increases visual education, provides 
class activity and gives various learning experiences. 

10. Homemaking III girls serving as class assistants in the 
Homemaking I and II classes for a part of a semester 
instead of regular class work. 





Preservation plants the fact that they are “social centers” 
must not be underestimated. After all, man is a gregarious 
animal. People enjoy visiting with each other; they like to 
work in groups. 

Also, it is worthy of note that food preservation in the 
home is thought of as women’s work; in plants, however, 
“men folks,” as well as children of all ages, willingly take 
part in the work. A recent Georgia survey shows that in 
these plants women do 50 per cent of the work, men 35 per 
cent, and children 15 per cent. 

Advantages of cooperative food preservation from the 
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standpoint of the families using the plants have been stressed. 
But there is another side to the picture—the advantages to 
the educational agencies charged with food and nutritional 
responsibilities. 

Community food centers are symbols of better living. They 
dramatize the family’s food supply. They lead to diversified 
agricultural production. They suggest farm planning with 
the objective of living-at-home. They invite education in 
making an adequate family food budget which, incidentally, 
involves all principles of adequate nutrition. Furthermore, 
they are a vital part of our Food for Freedom program. 
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PART 


UNGARIAN-Americans 

have retained most of the 

food patterns of their 
mother country. For this reason some 
knowledge of the dietary patterns of 
Hungarians as they were some forty 
years ago, when the peak of emigra- 
tion to the United States was reached, 
is essential to a clear understanding 
of the present Hungarian diet in this 
country. Moreover, since food habits 
are but a part of the whole of social 
life, they must be seen within the 
cultural context. This article presents 
a broad, general picture both of food 
habits abroad and of the social con- 
text within which these operate.* 


Life in Hungary 

A large part of Hungary lies on the 
fertile plain in southeast central Europe 
which is drained by the Danube River 
and its tributaries. It is primarily an 
agricultural country and the foodstuffs 
raised are similar to those grown in 
our own western states. At the period 
of greatest emigration, about two-thirds 
of the population were actively engaged 
in farming or in the raising of live- 
stock,—cattle, sheep, swine and poultry. 
The most important crops were rye, 
wheat, oats, barley, maize, potatoes and 
sugar beets. Truck gardening and viti- 
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By Natalie Joffe, Ph.D. 


Prepared for the Committee on Food Habits of the National Research Council 


culture were also important activities. 

Typically, the peasant population 
lived in widely dispersed villages in 
each of which there were local varia- 
tions in custom, dress and crafts. In 
the villages the cottages clustered 
around a center formed by the church 
and other public buildings. Interspersed 
among the villages lay the large estates 
owned by the nobility but worked by 
the peasants. 

Much of the land was devoted solely 
to the raising of livestock. On the 
plains vast herds of horses, cattle and 
sheep were tended by herdsmen who 
lived a semi-nomadic life similar to 
that of the American cowboy and sheep 
rancher. This herding way of life was 
brought by and differed little from 
that of the Magyars who crossed the 
Carpathian Mountains centuries ago. 
Hungarian cooking likewise has been 
deeply influenced by this _ tradition. 
Many of the typical Hungarian dishes 
stem directly from Magyar culture. 
Among these are rancher’s stew or 


* Note: This paper has been prepared almost 
entirely on the basis of published literature and 
has not been checked against the first-hand 
knowledge of a nutrition expert. Adjustments, 
of course, must be made for work in any com- 
munity since the suggestions made in this article 
may not be suitable for a specific group. The 
author wishes to thank Miss Augusta Marko- 
witz, Dr. George Herzog and Dr. and Mrs. Ceza 
Roheim for their able assistance, comments and 
advice. 
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gulvas (American-goulash) and _tar- 
honya, a thick, dried, pulverized dough 
which keeps for weeks and which can 
be added to any one of a number of 
dishes. 

Except in the cities, the raw ma- 
terials for cooking were limited prin- 
cipally to those produced locally. 
Herdsmen, therefore, depended heavily 
on meat; the fisherfolk along the river 
banks ate a great quantity of fish; the 
farming peasants lived on grain, some 
dairy products, eggs, vegetables, pork 
and poultry, which were the fruits of 
their husbandry. In the summer the 
peasants ate fresh plums, apricots and 
cherries; in the fall they had grapes; 
in the early winter they got their new 
supply of fresh pork. Except for these 
seasonal surpluses, the peasants ate 
what they could store away. 

Hungarian cooking was spicy, highly 
seasoned and fairly complex. The most 
common methods for cooking all kinds 
of meat, alone or together with vege- 
tables, were roasting and _ stewing. 
Typical combinations were veal stewed 
with peas, pork with beans, beef with 
noodles or vegetables. Such dishes were 
cooked for a long time with very little 
liquid so that the vegetables were al- 
most a puree. Beef and chicken were 
cooked in soups; sometimes noodles or 
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dumplings and vegetables to lend flavor 
were added. However, cooked vege- 
tables were never prepared or served 
separately as they are in the American 
diet. Instead, such dishes as_ string 
beans “sweet and sour” (cut string 
beans boiled with vinegar and sugar) 
or vegetable soups were often made. 
Some of the more common vegetables 
used in soups and stews were peppers, 
tomatoes, beets, red and white cabbage, 
cauliflower, carrots, kale, kohlrabi, 
pumpkins and squash. Onions were 
used both as a food and as flavoring. 


During recent months many home 


Garlic and paprika were used exten- 
sively in some dishes. Paprika was an 
essential ingredient in beef, poultry 
and fish dishes but never was used with 
pork, 
Hungarian 
grain bread from wheat or rye flour. 
In the cities, however, people had begun 
to eat white rolls. Little sugar was used 
for the many cakes and pastries since 
jam or dried fruit supplied the neces- 
sary sweetening. Probably the most 
famous dessert was strudel. To make 
this a very thin dough pulled to trans- 


peasants made _ whole 


economists have been asked to 


work with American families of foreign background as part of the 


parency was filled with apples, nuts, 
poppy seeds or cheese, then rolled up 
and baked. Much butter was used in 
making some pastries; certain types 
were served with melted butter poured 
over them. Noodles were boiled in 
soups and stews or were baked for 
dessert. Other important noodle-like 
tarhonya, large square 


foods were 
° , 
dumplings and 


dumplings, 
many types of potato dumlpings. 

Sour milk was a popular beverage in 
the country both for breakfast and with 
the midafternoon lunch; fresh milk was 
sometimes served. When coffee was 
used, it was served as “cafe au lait.” 
Curdled milk, cottage cheese and sour 
cream were other sources of milk in 
the diet. Hard cheeses also were very 


dropped 


been handicapped by popular and were often cooked with 
noodles. Butter, although liked by city 

i people and necessary for baking, was 
ne ee ioe aia anes less commonly used in country districts. 
— Smoked salt pork was the most com- 


National Nutrition Program. Often they have 


| 


lacl ol knowledge of thei culture and livi habits lo promot 


Economies has published thres excerpts from articles on 


Polish, Czech and Slovak, and Hungarian Food Patterns. prepared 


by Sula M. Benet, Natalie Joffe 


fhe Committee on Food Habits 


and Svatava Pirkova-Jakobson for 


the National Research Couns 


Hungarians in prewar days were a happy people, celebrating family 
anniversaries with feasts and dancing as shown on the opposite page. 
They were also a religious people, stopping often at wayside or home 
prayer stations and dressing in their best to hear the village priest on 


Sundays 
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mon “spread” for bread (literally it 
was sliced like cheese). Lard and goose 
fat also were used for this purpose and 
could be served with toasted bread and 
a white sauce thickened with flour. 
Tiny scraps of roasted salt pork to- 
gether with cheese appeared as a des- 
sert. 
It was customary to eat four or five 
meals a day. In the country meals 
differed somewhat from those pre- 
pared in cities where the food was more 
delicate and, of course, more varied. 


Hungarians in the United States 

There are roughly 850,000 Ameri- 
cans of Hungarian birth or ancestry 
(excluding Slovaks). Although many 
migrants from Hungary came to this 
country during the nineteenth century, 
the largest influx occurred during its 
closing years. When the Hungarians 
came there was a great need for labor- 
ers because of the enormous industrial 
expansion then under way; consequently, 
most of them settled in those states 
where the mines and factories were 
located. Some few have gone into farm- 
ing. Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey claim the 
largest Hungarian colonies; the cities 
of Detroit (the suburb of Hamtramck) 
and Cleveland are their urban centers. 

The Hungarian-American neighbor- 
hood has assumed many of the charac- 
teristics of the small peasant village. 
Now as formerly the character and 
behavior of the residents are subjected 
to close scrutiny by their neighbors. 
Strong kin and social relationships also 
persist. (Continued on page 124) 
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Yearly Pre-Lent Risotto Festival 
Now Features Substitute Dish 


ISOTTO is the favorite dish in 

Switzerland’s Italian speaking can- 
ton of Ticino. In fact, it is held in such 
high regard that it is the highlight of 
a festival celebrated yearly on the 
Tuesday before Ash Wednesday at 
Bellinzona, the cantonal capital, and in 
other communities of the district. This 
fete, however, which dates back to 
1881, differs from most events de- 
scribed as such, for its main object is 
to distribute among the aged, the sick, 
the widows and orphans a generous 
portion of risotto before the beginning 
of Lent. 


The Compagnia Risotto, formed by 
some twenty to forty men appointed as 
cooks, starts work early in the morning. 
Each town observing this custom fur- 
nishes a number of huge cooking vessels 
and several simple portable stoves, 


which are set up on a public square. 


In normal times the risotto was 
cooked with generous amounts of but- 
ter, onions and other ingredients and 
served with delicious sausages. In cer- 
tain localities white bread and native 
wine were also served. 

In 1940 and 1941, although food- 
stuffs were already rationed in Switzer- 
land, the citizens managed somehow to 
contribute the necessary rice, butter 
and sausages. However, these good 
things became scarcer as another year 
slipped by and to hold a Risotto Festi- 
val seemed an impossibility until it 
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was unanimously decided that another 
dish could just as well be served. This 
substitute, described as Busecca, is a 
delicious thick soup prepared from 
carefully calculated quantities of tripe, 
potatoes, beans, cheese, bacon, mixed 
vegetables and tomatoes. 

As customary preparations for this 
culinary creation start early in the 
morning, the distribution begins before 


noon. First come the needy, both young 
and old, each and everyone equipped 
with a container, each and every one 
beaming with happy anticipation. In- 
valids receive their dinner in their 
homes. Hospitals, homes for the aged 
and orphanages are also included in 
this bounty. 

Finally the workers and the rest of 
the citizens who wish to participate in 
the celebration are given their portions. 
Expenses for the feast are by no means 
small, but they are cheerfully shared 
by the respective communities and some 
of their well-to-do citizens. Moreover, 
citizens take pride in _ contributing 
vegetables which they have preserved 
during the harvesting season, as well 
as rationed items saved from their own 
allotments. 


A Typical Risotto Dish 


cups rice 


4 
4 onions 
1 cup butter 
2 lbs. grated cheese 
Y% cup beef marrow 
14 cup white wine 

6 pts. beef or chicken stock 
salt, pepper, saffron 


Directions: Brown chopped onions in 
half of butter and beef marrow. Add rice 
and cook for twenty minutes. Add boiling 
stock, the wine, saffron and seasonings. 
Simmer about half an hour, stirring once 
in a while. Serve with grated cheese and 
rest of butter added at last minute. 

Makes approximately 8 servings. 


On Shrove Tuesday in Southern Switzerland a corps of cooks prepare 
a festive dish to serve the aged, sick and poor. The scene above shows 
the cooks at work in Bellinzona’s Independence Square. Below, 
children and old folks clamor for their portions 





Photos by Zimmerman 
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/ ; EW tricks for an old game. 
That’s what all of us lunch- 


room managers must develop 
today for that old game of menu plan- 
ning. Perhaps the new tricks will not 
follow the rules for menu planning 
that we used before the war. In those 
days we could plan meals for school age 
boys and girls based on their nutritional 
needs without a thought for ration 
points or food scarcities. Our employee 
schedules which are so directly depend- 
ent upon the menu planned were clear 
cut; labor shortages and turn over 
were practically nonexistent. 
Keeping in mind our food percentage 
cost, which for non-profit school lunch- 


rooms usually runs about 65%, we 


planned the items on our menu to ap- 
peal to the children through interesting 
color combinations and pleasing con- 
trasts of texture and flavor. We dis- 
played our food in an attractive man- 
ner, saw that the service was as efh- 
cient as possible and probably felt that 
the important factors controlled by our 
menu planning were well taken care of. 

Then along came rationing and re- 
strictions on non-rationed foods, local 
and seasonal food shortages, and with 
this a scarcity of labor and changed de- 
livery schedules. Any one of these fact- 
ors alone would mean changes in our 
menu planning, together they add up to 
a whole new set of rules. Is it any 
wonder that we must develop ingenuity 
to solve these problems so that the ever 
increasing number of children we are 
called upon to feed will be offered 
meals that are adequate from a nutri- 
tional standpoint, that keep within our 
ration allotment and food cost percent- 
age and yet are not monotonous and 
uninteresting ? 

The noon lunch at school should be 
planned to meet approximately one- 
third of the child’s daily food require- 
ment. The Basic Seven Food Chart 
recommended by the Food Distribution 
Administration as a guide for good nu- 
trition makes an excellent basis for our 
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Wartime 


menu planning. This and a knowledge 
of the food habits of the particular 
children we are feeding, their racial 
likes and dislikes, and the adequacy of 
their other meals of the day, will main- 
ly determine our menu decisions. 

The Food Distribution Administra+ 
tion contract schools, serving the A of 
B type meals, have their menu patter# 
prescribed to meet nutritional needs, 
We must meet the same needs. How+ 
ever, most of our menus are built 
around the main hot dish which con 
tains a protein food and often our meat 
points do not allow us to purchase thé 
necessary amounts. Recently, at least 
in the Eastern states, the price and 
scarcity of fresh fish has made that use- 
ful alternate prohibitive. To our rescué 
have come the rather new soybean 
products which, when added to ham- 
burg loaf or meat patties, have the 
double advantage of providing food 
value and increasing the yield.* 


A recent publication of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, miscellaneous 
publication No. 537, Schoo. LuNcH 
Recipes, includes a section featuring 
soya flour and grits. This booklet has 
recipes calculated for twelve, twenty- 
five and fifty servings. Soy oil, usually 
lower in point value than other salad 
oils, makes an acceptable mayonnaise 
or salad dressing. Soybeans, baked with 
tomato sauce and well seasoned, may 
be used as a change from Boston baked 
beans. Nutritionists tell us that small 
amounts of a soy product used fre- 
quently in breads, gravies, white sauce 
and sandwich fillings will be more ac- 
ceptable to our customers than large 
amounts used occassionally. We are 
advised that we should not build up 
dislikes of this nutritious food by a too 
sudden overemphasis. 

In addition to experimenting with 
new products we are discovering new 
ways to serve familiar ones. For ex- 





* For information about the soybean and sovy- 
bean products see pages 62, 84 and 85 of the 
February issue; for recipes, see pages 86 and 87. 
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By Marion L. Cronan, Supervisor of Brookline High School Lunchroom, Brookline, Mass. 


ample, because of the difference in point 
value between cottage cheese and cream 
cheese, we are finding that cottage 
cheese can be beaten with milk to make 
a smooth spread for sandwiches. Finely 
chipped carrots and raisins added to 
this make a pleasing and nutritious 
sandwich. Peanuts and peanut butter, 
foods which are plentiful, may be added 
to main dishes as well as used in various 
familiar combinations for sandwiches 
and salads. Thus we add not only 
protein but valuable B vitamins to the 
menu. And the use of peanut butter 
in spread combinations helps offset our 
restricted use of butter. 

Using small amounts of rationed food 
in combination with plentiful foods 
helps us keep within our ration allot- 
ment yet gives the zest which often 
makes a marked difference in sales. A 
strip of bacon, we know, helps sell a 
vegetable plate. Left over bacon 
crumbs used in an egg salad sandwich 
or in muffins also add a note of interest. 

Simplifying our school lunch menu 
seems to be the most sensible way of 
attacking the labor problem and at the 
same time preventing constant repeti- 
tion of the same items. Cutting down 
on the number of any one, item offered 
—one hot dish instead of two, two sand 
wiches in place of four—reduces the 
working processes that go on in the 
kitchen and lightens the burden of em- 
ployees who probably are already work- 
ing longer hours due to dearth of work- 
ers. If, with a restricted list of foods 
to choose from, we offer several on one 
day we are forced to repeat often and 
soon have nothing new to offer. 

Some schools have found that with 
fewer employees it is well to buy one 
or more products formerly made in the 
school kitchen. Serving commercial 
bread for a few days a week or sub- 
stituting quick breads of the yeast or 
baking powder variety has meant an 
appreciable saving of time and labor. 
Of course it is always a good idea to 
have some outside reliable source of 

























































baked products to turn to in an emerg- 
ency. 

The plate lunch is one way of simpli- 
fying the menu and cutting labor costs, 
and it appears to be our best safeguard 
against poor menu selection. Students 
who have the opportunity of choosing 
from many items often select a poor 
lunch even when the same money might 
have purchased an adequate meal. 

Careful menu planning also prevents 
food waste. In planning meals to meet 
the requirements of the child we want 
to be sure that none of the food value 
is wasted through improper cooking 
that destroys needed vitamins and 
minerals or that poorly cooked food re- 
sults in plate waste. Checking on reci- 
pes to determine the exact number of 
servings and _ standardizing serving 
utensils is important. Too large a serv- 
ing of any food may mean waste. A 
careful check of returned plates will 
provide a basis for regulating size of 
serving. 

Following through on menu planning 
by ordering the right amounts of food 
will help prevent waste from spoilage 
Checking 


perishables on hand and planning the 


in storage or refrigerator. 


best use of them as left overs also 


means higher food costs and the loss of © 


precious ration points. Using kitchen 
fats from meats in cooking and in bak- 
ing means fewer points need be spent 
for shortening. Alert attention to 
State market reports and notices of 
ration changes, followed by purchase 
of products when “off points,” allow 
us to use certain canned and frozen 
vegetables during periods when fresh 
vegetables are high in price. Such aids 
along with our ration point chart and 
inventory record should be on hand as 
we plan menus. 

The change in ration order an- 
nounced on January 17 by the O.P.A. 
which bases the allotments of food for 
school lunches on the number of per- 


eg 0S fed and the amount of food cur- 


rently used rather than on the amount 
of food used in December 1942 is a wel- 
come relief to managers. This in- 
crease in point rations will be particu- 
larly good news to those schools using 
the Food Distribution Administration 
plan serving either the A or B type 
meal. To meet the standards set for 
these meals has been difficult under the 
rationing program formerly in effect. 
Apparently there are advantages to 


every situation. Haven’t you noticed 


Pickle Your Prunes 


By Violet L. Lai, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


MONG its surplus commodities, 

the Federal government doles out 
pounds of prunes every year to school 
cafeterias. Unfortunately, not all 
children are prune eaters; at least they 
don’t seem to be in Hawaii, so child 
after child was scraping his prunes into 
the garbage can. No amount of preach- 
ing or threatening could make them eat 
this valuable fruit. But, since the law 
forbids the sale of surplus commodities, 
the prunes were served and thrown 
away. 

Then the craze for pickled prunes hit 
Hawaii. Someone discovered that a 
mixture of lemon juice, salt and sugar 
made the common prune the king of 
sweet-meats. Housewives, obeying de- 
mands from home, bought up all the 
prunes in the stores. For months you 
couldn’t buy prunes for love or money. 
They were all sunning on verandas and 
window sills in mayonnaise and pickle 


jars. 
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One wise cafeteria manager decided 
to capitalize on the idea. Why not 
serve prunes a la lemon juice in school, 
too? Her results were amazing. Chil- 
dren stood in line for second and third 
helpings of the delicious fruit. 

Perhaps this miracle will work for 
you. Here’s the recipe: 

2 — Ibs. dried prunes 

41% tablespoons rock salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

juice of 5 lemons 

Shake all ingredients vigorously in a 
covered glass jar. Place jar in the sun 
for a week. Rotate position occasion- 
ally during the day. 

The prunes will be soft in texture, 
after having absorbed the lemon juice. 
If a drier and more chewy fruit is de- 
sired, remove prunes from the jar after 
Place fruit in a flat 
tray, cover with cheese cloth or screen, 
and continue sunning until desired dry- 
ness is obtained (3 to 6 days). 


a week’s sunning. 


that children seem quicker to try new 
dishes today and even welcome back old 
and not too popular standbys, such as 
prunes, after a long absence? 


Brookline School Lunch 
High School Menus 


Jan. 31-Feb. 4, 1944 


Monbay 

Cream of tomato soup 5c 
Meat cake, gravy, and baked potato with 

butter 10c 
Lettuce sandwich 5c 
Cheese and pimento sandwich 5c 
Raspberry jam sandwich 5c 
Orange and grapefruit salad 10c 
Pineapple cake with butterscotch sauce 
Chocolate bread pudding 5c 


TUESDAY 
Beef broth 5c 
Baked macaroni and cheese, strip of ba- 
con, and peas 10c 
Sliced tomato sandwich 5c 
Peanut butter sandwich 5c 
Apple jelly sandwich 5c 
Carrot, cabbage, and raisin salad 10c 
Spice cake with frosting 5c 
Butterscotch pudding 5c 


WEDNESDAY 


Vegetable chowder 5c 

Sliced ham, raisin sauce, with scalloped 
potatoes or carrots 10c 

Lettuce and bacon sandwich 5c 

Cottage cheese, carrots, and nut sand- 
wich 5c 

Strawberry jam sandwich 5c 

Stuffed plum salad 10c 

Steamed chocolate pudding with foamy 


sauce 5c Raspberry shortcake 5c 


THURSDAY 
Lamb broth with vegetables 5c 
Roast lamb, gravy, and mashed potato 10c 
Fresh vegetables slaw sandwich 5c 
Sliced ham sandwich 10c 
Current jelly sandwich 5c 
Macaroni and tuna salad 10c 
Apricot pie 5c Fruit jelly 5c 


FRIDAY 


Corn chowder 5c 

Baked haddock fillets, egg sauce, and cole 
slaw 10c 

Tuna fish and celery salad roll 5c 

Cheese and date sandwich 5c 

Plum jelly sandwich 5c 

Egg and tomato salad 10c 

Sponge layer cake with custard filling 5c 

Blanc mange with raspberry sauce 5c 


DAILY 
Milk, ice cream, homemade brownies. 
A few packaged cookies and peanuts. 
Fresh fruit in season. 
Fruit and vegetable juices. 
No candy is sold. 


(See pages 120, 132 and 138) 
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The Home Makers 
Guild of America is 
composed of 2200 
scientifically select- 
ed, typical Ameri- 
can housewives 
serving as volun- 
tary consultants on 
numerous ques- 
tions about their 
“likes”, “dislikes” 
and “why”. 


The Guild is na- 
tional in scope and 
represents Mrs. 
America in geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion, buying power, 
family size income 
groups, etc. 


ll ell MAKERS _ * 























i NACHT ORY 
GARDENS” 


As Reported by The Home Makers Guild of America 


in another nation-wide survey conducted for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company as part of their contribution to help solve 
“war time” home making problems of the nation. Because 
many home economists wanted this type of information, 
Owens-Illinois is sponsoring a series of surveys which will 
be reported to you. Questions and answers are handled via 
Air Mail to give you up-to-the-minute reports. 


HIGHLIGHTS ON VICTORY GARDENS 


Economy 1s reported as the most important 
reason for having Victory Gardens. 
* 
More and bigger Victory Gardens being 
planned for 1944. 
* 



















Home glassing will reach new heights this 
year. More than half the vast army of home 
canners of last year say they intend to do 
more 1n ’44. 
* 

Tomatoes, green beans and beets were the 
three most popular vegetables home canned 
from Victory Gardens last year. 

* 

Garden insects are a problem. The majority 
of gardeners use insecticides. 

* 


DETAILS ON HOW TO SECURE A COPY OF THE 
COMPLETE SURVEY ON FOURTH PAGE OF THIS INSERT 
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Did you have a Victory Garden in 1943? 


73.8% Yes. 
26.2% No. 


How did you use the produce from your 1943 Victory Garden? 


79.8% Part of it for table consumption; balance for 
storage or home canning. 
19.6% Table consumption of all produce as it matured. 
.6% All of it for home canning or storage. 

















What types of containers did you use for home canning 
vegetables from your Victory Garden last year? 


75.4% Standard home canning jars. 

41.1% Other glass containers in which you 
purchased peanut butter, pickles, may- 
onnaise, etc. 

27.0% Coffee jars. 

15.1% Bottles for catsup, juices, etc. 

3.3% Tin cans. 





1943 








What was the approximate size of your 1943 garden and 
what is the prospective size for your 1944 garden? 


36.4% 400 square feet or smaller 31.4% 
15.5% 4000 square feet or larger 17.7% 
13.4% 1000 to 1999 square feet 13.5% 


12.0% 400 to 599 square feet 12.2% 
8.8% 2000 to 3999 square feet 9.1% 
7.9% 600 to 799 square feet 8.9% 
6.0% 800 to 999 square feet 7.2% 


1944 
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What vegetables did you home process What type of information would you like to have available in 1944? 





















from your Victory Garden in 1943? 40.3% How to eliminate harmful insects. 
34.8% Care and cultivation of vegetables. 
63.7% Tomatoes 34.6% How and when to plant vegetables. 
32.6% Insecticides — How to use, etc. 
53.7% Green beans 32.5% Fertilizer, kinds, and method of using. 


43.9% Beets 31.8% Tips on rotating vegetables for ame yield. 
12.2% How to protect garden from rabbits, etc. 


29.8% Corn 


28. b ; , ‘ 
oe What was your most important reason for having a Victory Garden? 


26.1% Peas 54.1% Economy. 
20.7% Patriotic effort. 


a ee 11.7% Saving ration points. 








25.6% Wax beans 6.8% Adding variety to menus. | 
| 5.2% Hobby. | 
ia 17.0% Lima beans 1.5% Exercise. 
Bi 12.9% Rhubarb | 
10.7% Spinach | 
} 
7.3% Pumpkin 
4.6% Asparagus | 
= 2.4% Turnips | 
1.1% Parsnips 
ss 
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TYPICAL CONSUMER COMMENTS.... 


ALBERTA, VIRGINIA 


It is a pleasure to step into my pantry and select a meal from my canned goods. 
It is convenient, economical, ration point saving, and patriotic. Aside from all 
these, there is a lot of pleasure in cultivating growing plants and watching 
them grow. 


BRYAN, OHIO 


A garden has been my husband’s hobby for the past four or five years—so we are 
not just “Victory” gardeners. However, we did increase the size of our garden 
and the amount of food we canned and stored. We have found it very helpful 
in securing a balanced diet when fruits and vegetables are difficult to obtain. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Most of my gardening was done in a colder climate than this is and I have not 
had much success here because I do not understand just when to plant different 
vegetables to get the best season. The soil is very sandy and dries out awfully 
fast. I will appreciate very much any information you can give me. 


FOREST, MISSISSIPPI 


Every housewife in our community raises and cans her own vegetables. We 
have done this for years. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We are a family of 5 and before we had our Victory Garden my points never 
seemed to stretch far enough. But with canning vegetables and a few fruits, I 
find I can manage very well. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Twenty-nine families rented this plot of ground within walking distance from 
our homes—and our gardens have been a means of us getting acquainted. 
Already we have it manured for 1944, 


Complete Survey in FREE Twelve -Page Booklet 


TO GIVE HOME ECONOMISTS THE COMPLETE DETAILS 
OF THIS STUDY, A TWELVE-PAGE BOOKLET CONTAINING 
FULL CHARTS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


Write Merchandising Division, Department 2. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company - Toledo, Ohio 
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This slip, inserted in the welt of many of America’s 
fine makes of hosiery, tells briefly some pertinent 
facts about rayon hosiery of Celanese* yarn. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Plots for Gardening 
The pictures of Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary would have you believe that 


all you have to do to make your gar- 
den grow is to trip from row to row 
with a fancy watering pot. Not so; 
good gardens take time, care and back 
bending labor. 

But, although victory gardening is a 
serious business,* it is also fun and pro- 
vides a fine way to acquire a good tan 
and whittle the waist line. 

If there is no suitable plot on your 
own premises, see about acquiring gar- 
den space somewhere else. Inquire about 
city-owned vacant lots or space in the 
town’s community gardens. Maybe a 
neighbor will be glad to let you work 
a piece of his land on shares. 

As soon as you have a plot, find out 
the type of soil so you will know what 
treatment is needed and what vegetables 
can be expected to thrive in it. Mast 
State Colleges of Agriculture will ex- 
amine a sample and give you this in- 
formation. Then, if you find that you 
can grow oodles of carrots but not a 
head of cabbage, arrange to swap ex- 
cess carrots for cabbage from a friend’s 
plot. 

In many sections of the country, the 
length of the growing season limits am- 
bitious gardeners. Late spring freezes 
and early frosts in the fall must be 
taken into consideration. If you can 
manage “flats” and have time and room 
for the necessary transplantings, you 
can get a head start by indoor planting. 
However, in most cases it is more prac- 
tical to buy sturdy plants ready to set 
out. Ask about these at local green- 
houses and seed stores. 


* Uncle Sam needs 22,000,000 Victory Gar- 
dens this year to provide food for American 
families and thus release food for our boys and 
allies overseas. 
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You will be surprised at the amount 
of knowledge acquired as you go along. 
Never be afraid to ask questions of suc- 
cessful gardeners just to avoid appear- 
ing “dumb.” It’s far worse to make 
costly mistakes through ignorance. Be- 
sides, you deprive these experienced 
people of a chance to explain all about 
correct tools, fertilizers, planting, 
watering, weeding or cultivating. And 
that is cruelty. 


Plots for Graduation 

It’s fun to plan for commencement— 
what you'll wear, whom you'll ask to 
the Big Event. Think how disap- 
pointed you would be, though, if your 
attention to these details should make 
you slip up on some very necessary pre- 
liminaries to graduation. Better start 
right now to make sure that this won’t 
happen. 

First, compile a list of all the re- 
quirements for graduation from your 
school. Check this with your home- 
room teacher or class advisor. 

Next, list all reports, term papers 
and the like which must be turned in, 
with the dates when they are due. 
These will take time to prepare, and 
it’s no joke to be left with one week- 
end and six reports. So get out a 
calendar and plan just when you will 
do each one. 

It is most important to guard against 
becoming careless now that you have 
reached the final stretch. Do your out- 
side preparation regularly and remem- 
ber that it will still pay to concentrate 
in class and in study halls. ‘Start re- 
viewing early so you can do it thor- 
oughly without cramming. 


* Pattern for these slippers will be sent free 
of charge by Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., on receipt of a 
stamped, self addressed envelope. 


P lots for Spring 


For Students 





By Mary Eloise Stone 


A bag and slippers made from old felt hats are far more practical than 
the sow’s-ear silk purse idea, Thongs cut from sweatband make straps 


and lacings. Designed by students at Traphagen School of Fashion* 


Plots for Clothing 


If your mother is “old fashioned” and 
has kept a scrap bag in spite of your 
protests a while back, you’re a lucky 
girl now. For, with trimmings and 
other materials so hard to find, those 
ripped-up dresses and old zippers, but- 
tons and buckles are something to brag 
about. And this at a time when “Make 
Over and Mend” is the national 
clothes slogan for spring! 

After taking a long, critical look at 
your wardrobe and making a mental 
inventory of the scrap bag’s contents, 
study the fashion magazines. Everyone 
knows that it’s patriotic to bring cloth- 
ing up to date this year instead of buy- 
ing new, and you'll find that the de- 
signers have had you in mind. Follow 
or adapt some of their suggestions. 


Plots for Grooming 


Have you experimented with the new 
hair-do’s? They’re flatter on top, and 
those gals who can will be wearing a 
center part. But, whether or not your 
features allow for hair parted in the 
middle, your crowning glory needs the 
sheen which only brushing and more 
brushing will give it. Ever heard of a 
movie star who didn’t own a hair brush? 

Strangely enough, that old die-hard, 
the page-boy, is back in style this spring. 
Good news for you who do your own 
hairdressing. Remember, though, that 
this style is only attractive when the 
hair is clean and shining and smooth. 

War work and long finger nails failed 
to mix. So, we have shorter nails. But 
if you think you can neglect the polish- 
ing job, you’re mistaken. It’s still im- 
portant that polish be fresh and un- 
chipped. Otherwise, leave it off until 
you have more time . . . if ever. 
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ALL WRAPPED UP IN THREE NEAT PACKAGES! 


TEACHING HELP ON VITAL WARTIME 


BETTER CARE MEANS LONGER WEAR! 


Timely 52-page booklet crammed 
with helpful suggestions to make 
electric appliances do more and 
last longer. Special Fix-It Section 
shows how to diagnose appliance 
problems and how to make simple 
repairs. Now in its fourth million! 
A desk copy free—additional 
copies available at 1c each. 






CATALOG 
Pipucat JONAL 


Mreruas 


FREE! 


HOW TO PLAN NUTRITIOUS MEALS 


despite shortages and rationing. 
The principles of sound meal plan- 
ning written in simple, everyday 
language. Accepted by recognized 
nutrition authorities. Suitable for 
schools and community nutrition 
groups. 16 pages. A desk copy 
without charge—additional copies 
available at 114c each. 


PROBLEMS 





HOW TO PACK HUSKY LUNCHES 
Shows how to make Food Fight 
for Freedom on the production 
line through nutritious lunches 
that workers really like. 30 menus 
and 64 tested recipes are included. 
Accepted by recognized nutrition 
authorities. Suitable for school or 
community nutrition courses. Desk 


copy free. Additional copies 2c each. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL! Contains specific suggestions for 


using these booklets in study projects. Also describes available reference hand- 


books, student fact folders and visual educational films. See coupon section. 


Tune in on John Charies Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
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eg will see the peak cf a na- 
tion-wide “No-Point — Low-Point 


Foods Promotion Program.” 
by retail and wholesale food distributing 


Supported 


trade including independents, supermar- 
kets and food chains as well as the res- 
taurant and hotel industry, this drive 
is expected to create larger sales of un- 
rationed and low-point value fcods and 
to advise the public that the most prac- 
tical method of sharing our precious food 
supply is to give emphasis to the avail- 
able or more plentiful foods. 

The foods probably chosen for special 
emphasis will include “most of the grain 
and soya bean products, spreads for 
bread, some processed and frozen veget- 
ables, eggs, potatoes, oranges and grape- 
fruit and other seasonally fresh fruits 
and vegetables.” The list of items for 
promotion in any section will be determ- 
ined by supplies available locally. 

Home Economists in Business are sup- 
porting the program by such means as 
distributing recipes and menus incorpo- 
rating these no-point—low-point foods. 


More Beverages in 1944 


Civilians may expect a larger share of 
cccoa, coffee and tea this year. Of a pos- 
sible 705,000,000 pounds of cocoa beans, 
72% or 508,500,000 pounds will go for 
civilian use. This will average about 
one-half pound more per person than 
was available last year. Of the total esti- 
mated coffee supply 1,750,000 pounds or 
80% will be allocated to civilians. This 
represents approximately four additional 
pounds per person. Of the 90,000,006 
pounds of tea estimated as available to 
this country, 76,000,000 pounds or 84% 
will go to civilians, permitting a per capi- 
ta consumption of slightly more than 
half a pound per person. 

Since these commodities are imported, 
the estimated supply is dependent on the 
international shipping situation and trans- 
portation facilities in the producing coun- 
tries. Consequently, allocations are based 
on a three months period. 


Vitamin A Allocations for 1944 


Vitamin A allocations for 1944, as an- 
nounced by the War Food Administra- 
tion, will release 88 trillion USP units or 
about 63% of the year’s total supply for 
civilian use. An estimated 46 trillion 
USP units or 33% of the available sup- 
ply will be used for exports and shipping 
to our territories, allies, other friendly 
nations and a reserve supply for emerg- 
ency war purposes. It is interesting to 
note that service men will receive only 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


5 trillion USP units or about 4% of the 
total supply, for the government plans to 
provide their vitamins through a nutri- 
tionally balanced diet. 


Future Frozen Foods 


If the experimental work on freezing 
foods continues in 1944 at the same rapid 
pace as in 1943, we may expect to be able 
to buy an entire meal in the frozen state 
—an hour from frost chest to table. 

Among the latest frozen foods on which 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
are working are mince pie, sugar beet 
greens, ripe olives, baby food, eggs either 
whole or as separate whites and yolks. 
According to the Michigan Station, a new 
package for frozen eggs allows the re- 
moval of any given number of eggs with- 
out thawing them first. The thawing 
takes about ten minutes. 

Food plant capacity for freezing foods 
has been greatly increased since the war 
started. This includes plants which will 
freeze preccoked foods as well as fresh 
foods. Plans are now ready to still fur- 
ther increase freezing capacity by con- 
verting dehydrating plants to quick freez- 
ing plants after the war. 


Use of Colored Margarine 


Margarine has taken another step up 
in the food world through the school 
lunch feeding program. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has announced that 
public school lunchrooms may use colored 
margarine without paying the $600 a 
vear Federal tax or the 10c per pound 
commodity tax and without displaying a 
sign stating that colored margarine is be- 
ing used. Thus, /unchroom employees 
may now color margarine or mix it with 
sandwich spreads for serving in school 
lunchrooms. Since this announcement ap- 
plies only to Federal rulings and many 
states have their own laws governing the 
use of colored margarine—often more 
severe than the Federal rulings—lunch- 
room managers should investigate them 
before thus using margarine in the 
schcols. 

This new plan may be an entering 
wedge toward moderating and eventu- 
ally removing the federal restrictions on 
margarine, which would then make the 
state restrictions vulnerable. Possibly, 
some day the many Federal and State dis- 


criminations against this wholesome, 


ry 
Here are Belle Lowe (left) and 
Kathryn Bele Niles, undoubtedly 
discussing their forthcoming re- 
search on poultry products (See 
details below) 


nourishing and inexpensive food may be 
removed to the real benefit of low and 
middle income families. 


Irish Potatoes Abundant 


Irish potatoes, which are _ relatively 
abundant for this time of the year, are 
one of the Basic Seven Foods listed on 
the Government chart of recommended 
daily food groups. Because they are un- 
rationed, a valuable source of vitamin C 
and iron, and can be prepared in a va- 
riety of appetizing ways, the War Food 
Administration urges their widespread 
use during the Lenten season. 


Research on Poultry Products 


Home economists are about to tackle 
some important problems dealing with 
the food value of poultry and eggs, and 
proper cooking methods. 

This work will be sponsored by the 
Poultry and Egg National Board and will 
be carried on under the general super- 
vision of the Board’s new Home Eco- 
nomics Advisory Committee headed by 
Belle Lowe, Professor of Foods and Nu- 
trition at Iowa State College. 

Three home economists, all prominent 
in the food research field, will assist Miss 
Lowe on the committee. They are: 
Gladys E. Vail, Prcfessor of Food 
Economics and Nutrition at Kansas State 
College; Mary Brown Patton, assistant 
in home economics at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Kathryn 
Bele Niles, the Board’s Home Economics 
Director, and secretary of committee. 
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PLANNING LOW-CALORIE MEALS IS EASY 
WITH THE NEW RY-KRISP DIET BOOK 


Prepared by an experienced nutritionist, 
the new Ry-Krisp reducing book is geared 
to wartime food conditions; helps you 
plan meals low in calories, low in points 
and nutritionally adequate. Includes 
simple reducing diets for the normally 
overweight ...1200 calories for women, 
1800 for men... also tested recipes and 
easy-to-follow menus. A helpful book for 
anyone, especially valuable for you who 
have chosen some phase of nutrition 


as a Career, 


RY-KRISP... delicious 100% whole 
grain bread; good source of thiamin, 
phosphorus, iron; provides bulk to aid 
regularity. Specified in low-calorie diets 
because it has only about 23 calories per 
slice; in allergy diets because it’s made 
simply of whole rye, salt and water. 





FOR FREE LOW-CALORIE AND ALLERGY DIETS, 
USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION, PAGE 139 
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AVE you been wondering why the 

$1.98 range of dresses and other 
low priced garments have done a disap- 
pearing act? Well, it seems to be credited 
to an OPA order providing that no seller 
of women’s and children’s coats, suits 
and dresses may carry a higher price 
range than his highest in March 1942. 

While this action was meant to keep 
low priced goods in circulation, the well- 
meant intention appears to have gone 
astray. One of the reasons for this is the 
fact that one hundred $20.00 dresses 
bring as much profit as one thousand 
dresses at $2.00. Hence, many small man- 
ufacturers, caught between ceiling prices 
and skyrocketing costs, legally turned to 
one of two actions to ease these condi- 
tions: 

Either stop making a low priced line 
and concentrate on making his higher 
price range; 

Or, if no higher price range exists, go 
out of business on the old line and open 
as a new company the next day. 
Companies and stores with many price 

lines were unaffected by the order. They 
could just drop the unprofitable low ones. 
But stores never carrying high priced 
goods were left out in the cold. Obvi- 
ously, if a store’s highest dress price is 
$4.98 and if none at that low price range 
is made to sell today, they can only stop 
selling dresses. A survey has shown that 
where 108 manufacturers made coats to 
sell at $7.98 in the Spring of 1942 there 
are none today. 

Recognizing the dilemma of the low 
income consumer without inexpensive 
clothing to buy, OPA is considering raised 
ceilings on low priced clothing and tighter 
rulings on the higher levels. Along with 
this plan WPB is working out a pro- 
gram for allocating cheaper textiles to 
low price garment manufacturers. These 
moves may offer some relief to the cloth- 
ing problem in low income levels. 


Blanket Binding Limited In Width 

A recent OPA order has limited rayon 
bindings on wool blankets to 3 inches in 
width. Previously such edgings had been 
limited to a width of 4 inches. In normal 
times they average 6 inches. The 3-inch 
width applies to the entire binding, giv- 
ing each side of the blanket a one and 
a half inch finish. This action was taken 
to save supplies of rayon for civilian use. 

These narrower blanket bindings are 
expected to reduce the amount of rayon 
fabric currently being used for bindings 
from 10,000,000 yards to 7,500,000. 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company 

















Although nylon has gone to war, many post-war uses for nylon in the 
home are predicted on the basis of uses before the war and current ex- 
perimental work. Pictured above are history’s first machine-made ny- 
lon draperies that give a hand-loomed effect similar to French mu- 
seum pieces, 

Another form of nylon, sure to be seen in households after the war, 
is rattan, Experimental rattan on chairs (see circle inset) has sur- 
vived more than two years of all-weather outdoor exposure, remaining 
in excellent condition. The material is smooth, easy to clean, weather- 
resistant and color-fast. 

Nylon marquisettes and mousselines have already proved their value 
in the home decorating field as curtains, canopies, dressing table skirts 
and bedspread flounces. Nylon glass curtains can be set under steam 
pressure, just as nylon stockings are, to retain permanent shape thus 
eliminating the need for stretching or ironing, In upholstery fabrics, 
Nylon’s high wear resistance should make it a money saver since the 
cost of recovering furniture often exceeds fabric costs, 
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| simple Rules 10” 


Under wartime problems, the subject of “home wash- 
ing” takes on new importance for the home econom- 
ics student. 


The First Step to successful home laundry is to make 
sure the fabric is really washable . . . avoiding the com- 
mon mistake of attempting to wash a fabric that merely 
looks washable. The best way to know about the wash- 
ability of a garment or fabric is to get complete and 
accurate information when you buy it. To do this, look 
for an informative label, stating that the fabric has 
passed scientific washing tests. A washable fabric, these 
days, doesn’t have to be a humble “housedress” fabric 
—there are many smart rayons for school and dress 
wear that bear labels indicating that they may be safely 
washed. 


The Second Step is to know how the fabric should be 

handled in washing. Some fabrics should always be 

washed by hand methods, others may be washed in a and hot water. Fabrics to be designated as HAND 
washing machine. Good informative labels on rayon WASHABLE are washed by hand in mild soap and 
fabrics should indicate for which method of laundering lukewarm water. It is essential that your students real- 
the fabric has been approved. When rayon fabrics are ize the importance of distinguishing between these two 
tested in the laboratory, those to be designated as methods of laundering and that they read labels care- 
WASHABLE are tubbed by machine in laundry soap fully for washing instructions. 


HAND WASHING: 





3. Squeeze suds through and through the soiled parts. 


1. Use lukewarm water (not over 105° F.) 
Two quick sudsings are better than one long soaking. 


Make plenty of suds with a mild soap. 


4. Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. 
2. Do not bleach —a bleach is unnecessary : 
for rayons. 5. Wring or squeeze water out by hand. 


6. Dry away from sunlight or direct heat. 








1. Use plenty of soft, hot water (not over 2. Rinse thoroughly and quickly. 
160° F.) and laundry soapsuds in your . 
: 3. Do not use a bleach—a bleach is unnecessary for rayons, 
machine. 
4. Dry away from sunlight or direct heat. 
Reprints of this ad are available by filling out the coupon in this issue 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 





A BETTER WAY TO 
ay * Z Y Hs BUY RAYON FABRICS 
Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
5 This seal awarded only to 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. a snetage oe Bay 
passed the CROWN 


Tests for serviceability. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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AKE IS THE ANSWER to many wartime 
dessert problems. Wholesome, nutri- 
tious, energy-giving— it’s just the dessert to 
tuck into school or factory lunch-boxes . . . 
to serve when company drops in... or to 
make a light lunch or supper more satisfying. 
Here is a tested recipe for a cake that will 
go over big in any company. With fast- 
creaming Crisco, it can be turned out quickly 
and easily. You’ll find this cake has all the 
fine qualities that have made Crisco a favor- 
ite cake shortening with good cooks every- 
where. For Crisco cakes are full-flavored, 
velvety-textured—and they’re lighter, more 
tender than those made with any other short- 
ening—even the most expensive. 

Your students will enjoy working with 
Crisco—enjoy the Crisco foods that are so 
uniformly good-eating. For Crisco not only 
gives you lighter cakes, but flaky, tender pie 
crust and delicious digestible fried foods, too. 
Try Crisco. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio. 


Crisco 
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APPLESAUCE CAKE 


%% cup sugar 
I egg 

I cup lightly sweetened applesauce 
1% cups all-purpose flour 

I teaspoon baking powder 

Ya teaspoon soda 

Ya teaspoon cinnamon 

Ya teaspoon cloves 

Ya cup chopped nut meats 

Ya cup raisins 





Ya cup Crisco ° 
Ya teaspoon salt ° 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, salt and 
egg. Add applesauce alternately with 
sifted dry ingredients. Stir in nuts and 
raisins. Bake in a ‘‘Criscoed”’ 8 in. 
square pan in moderate oven (350° F.) 
35 to 40 minutes. When cool, ice with 
HONEY WHIP ICING: Heat 14 cup honey 
over hot water. Pour over beaten egg 
white. Add 14 teaspoon salt and beat 
until thick enough to spread. 
All Measurements Level. 





FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


it's Digestible! 








Central European 
Food Habits 
(Continued from page 109) 





Over and above these relationship 
ties are the organizational affiliations. 

The Hungarian press and the 
churches are two other strong institu- 
tional structures among this group. 
Hungarian-Americans are divided into 
three major religious groups: Roman 
Catholics (about two-thirds), Protes- 
tants and Jews. The Protestants are 
further subdivided into several sects of 
which the Lutherans and Calvinists (in 
a ratio of about two to one) are the 
most important. The Jews cannot be 
classed with the other Hungarian- 
Americans both because they are a 
middle-class group and because, despite 
strong Hungarian influences, they have 
many idiomatic Jewish dietary patterns. 


Hungarian Food Habits in 
America 

The Hungarians in America have 
largely given up their practice of eat- 
ing frequent meals; instead they con- 
form to the American meal plan. Work 
hours are so arranged in America as 
to make little allowances for deviations 
from this pattern; therefore, variations 
are sloughed off very early. 

The Hungarian Diet. Owing to sim- 
ilarities in the food supply, the staple 
foods of Hungary are very much like 
those which we grow. For this reason 
there has been little alteration in the 
diet of the Hungarian background 
group. 

Meat, which was such a favored food 
in Hungary, assumes an even larger 
role in the diet here, both because sup- 
plies are more abundant and because 
Hungarian-Americans have the money 
to buy it. The white rolls which were 
formerly an urban or holiday food can 
now be had in every corner grocery; 
however, they have by no means re- 
placed sour rye bread. Very little sugar 
is utilized by this group except for 
baking and canning. Dried fruits, jams, 
fruit butters and honey satisfy the 
desire for sweet-tasting foods. Adult 
Hungarian-Americans rarely drink 
milk except in their morning coffee. 
Children, however, do drink milk and 
also tea and coffee, but they are not 
given wine or spirits. 

Except for the absence of the mid- 
morning and mid - afternoon lunches, 
the meals served here by Hungarians 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Send for These 
CLASSROOM 


**Better B 
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pa A ro 
real —S Wal Chart, 


In a nation-wide cereal study by Elmo 
Roper, an eminent authority in his field, 
a large number of home economists were 
consulted. Along with medical and nutri- 
tional authorities these teachers recom- 
mended that for better nutritional health 
the morning meal should provide from % 
to % of the day’s total food requirement, 
not only in calories, but so far as possible 
in all essential nutrients as well (protein, 
carbohydrate, fat, vitamins, and minerals). 

As a basic breakfast pattern, fruit, ce- 
real, milk, bread, and butter are recom- 
mended. This basic meal is easily aug- 
mented by the addition of eggs, breakfast 
meats, preserves, and other suitable foods. 

The contribution made by the dish of 
cereal suggested—1 oz. of cereal (whole- 
grain or enriched 
or restored to whole- 








reakfast”’ 
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135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


88% OF THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS SAY 


~) The Average Person Eats Too Littie for Breakfast 
B2% say the average breakfast is poorly balanced 


grain values of thiamine, niacin, and iron) 
with 1 teaspoonful of sugar and % cup of 
whole milk—shows the following compos- 
ite averages: 205 calories, 7 Gm. of pro- 
tein of high biologic value, 33 Gm. of car- 
bohydrate, and 5 Gm. of fat. In addition 
it contributes notable amounts of thia- 
mine, niacin, riboflavin, i-on, and calcium. 
Only intensive teaching, during the form- 
ative years, will finally be able to influ- 
ence our population to change from the 
skimpy morning meal to the nutritionally 
adequate breakfast. To aid in this effort, 
the Home Economics Director of the Ce- 
real Institute has prepared a number of 
teaching aids which will be found of real 
help in presenting this interesting subject 
to the classroom. Teachers are cordially 
invited to use the coupon and send for 
the packet described in the box below. 


in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


INSTITUTE, iwc. 


CHICAGO 3 

















135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
You may send me one of your “Better Breakfast’’ Packets (includ- 
zach of Students’ Notebook Folders and work sheets). 


—- 1—24 X. <> ow to organ- 
showing Bor Break 
fast : Explanatory CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
—Teacher § 
Folder a ees a ; 
1—“ What ot” Folder MGS arance sri 
ee f the fol- T. . 
ted: eacher’s Name 
Folders 
‘Students’ Work Sheets Address. .... 
City and State 
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differ little from those eaten in the 
mother country. Typical meals are: 


BREAKFAST: 
Rolls with butter, jam or honey 
Cafe au lait 
DINNER: 
Soup 
Stewed meat and vegetables 
Rye bread with sweet butter 
Pickles 
Pastry 
Tea or coffee, wine 


SUPPER: 
Eggs or smoked meat 
Raw vegetables (onions, radishes) 
Bread and butter 
Coffee or tea, wine 


On Fridays, of course, Catholics eat 
fish, cheese, noodles, dumplings, dried 
legumes and the like instead of meat. 
On fast days during Lent and Advent 
similar foods are eaten. 

Many dishes made of dough are pop- 
ular. Noodles may be cooked in soups, 
baked or boiled. Desserts made of 
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Make the most of your Carnation 
...with these timely recipes 


Let your students carry this message home. Make Food Fight for Free- 


dom! Have them try these timely recipes that make fine nutritional use of 


precious, double-rich Irradiated Carnation Milk. Besides, these milk-rich 
dishes stretch other foods. Send for free booklet, “Clever Ways with 
Carnation for the Duration.” Share and play square with Uncle Sam’s 
fighting foods! Address Carnation Co., Dept. 715B, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


3 


‘““FROM CONTENTED 


IRmapiaTEd 


Milk 


cows” 
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baked or boiled noodles are served with 
sauce. Many kinds of pancakes and 
dumplings are made at home. The nu- 
merous pastries used are either home- 
made or bought from the baker. 

Weaknesses of the Hungarian diet. 
At certain seasons of the year, owing 
to the low consumption of fresh fruits 
and raw leafy vegetables, the amount 
of vitamin C in the Hungarian diet 
may be too low to support optimum 
nutrition. However, when peppers and 
tomatoes are in season, these are used 
extensively both raw and cooked. Many 
of the vegetables commonly used are 
cooked for a very long time, a practice 
which destroys those vitamins sensitive 
to heat and which furthers the oxida- 
tion of the others. However, to a very 
limited extent this is compensated for 
by the use of acid cooking media, like 
tomatoes and vinegar, which hinder the 
rapid destruction of vitamins C and By. 
It is quite likely that, in the past, som- 
vitamin C was obtained from the pa- 
prika which was used so abundantlv; 
paprika is also the chief source of vita- 
min P in the Hungarian diet.* 

There may be a shortage of calcium 
because of the low consumption of 
milk; however, kale, cabbage, kohlrabi 
and turnips are eaten in large amounts 
and are good sources of this mineral. 
Cheese, too, supplies calcium in large 
quantities. 

The other minerals and vitamins 
necessary for good health are supplied 
by eggs, animal organs, meat, legumes 
and dark breads. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WoRKING 
WITH THE HUNGARIAN DIET 


Since the present-day diet does not 
need much bolstering up, the emphasis 
should be on the maintenance of the 
high quality traditional Hungarian diet, 
especially in view of impending short- 
ages of certain foods. For example, 
Hungarians in general are clever in 
making a little meat go a long way. 
It is to be expected that high salaries 
in defense towns will stimulate people 
to indulge further their desire to eat 
meat; this may have to be combatted. 

A good way for a nutritionist to 
begin work in a Hungarian-American 
community would be with a lunch box 
Many of the traditional 
Hungarian foods lend themselves espe- 
cially well to lunch box meals. One of 
the legume soups, sandwiches made of 
cold leftover meat or smoked meat on 

(Concluded on page 128) 


campaign. 


*News Butietin: Columbus, National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, 1941, p. 147. 
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The Basic Function 





Man's battle against scurvy antedates 
the science of nutrition by many years. 
A study of primitive food customs re- 
veals continuous search for the essen- 
tial dietary element we now know as 


vitamin C. The Algonquin Indians, for’ 


example, found it in the eyes and glan- 
dular organs of game and thought of 
“deer eyes” as a powerful medicine. 
Others made unappetizing decoctions 
of pine needles and leaves when fresh 
fruits and berries were unavailable. 





Of course, none of these primitive peo- 
ple understood the biochemical sig- 
nificance of the antiscorbutic vitamin. 
They knew only from experience that 
“gums would bleed,” “teeth would be- 


come loose,” and “joints would ache,” 
unless dietary precautions were taken. 
Today, the science of nutrition has 
given usa clear pictureof what happens 
when the diet is lacking in vitamin C. 





Basically, vitamin C functions in pro- 
ducing collagen—the intercellular cement 
substance that holds the individual 
cells of the body together. The anti- 
infective value of vitamin C, therefore, 
hinges upon this basic function—that 
of maintaining the integrity of the tis- 
sues of the body. When vitamin C is 
lacking, scurvy sets in with all its classic 
symptoms: hemorrhages of the gums, 
easy bleeding, loosening of teeth—all 
permitting access to bacterial invasion. 


This same function underlies the value 
of vitamin C in promoting the rapid 
healing of wounds, particularly those 
occasioned by surgery. Laboratory tests 
confirm the clinical observation that 
wounds of scorbutic subjects are diffi- 





cult to heal and that rapid healing, 
through adequate collagen growth, can 
be promoted by holding the patient's 
vitamin C metabolism at a high level. 


Oranges are our most practical 
source of vitamin C 


Nutritionally, all oranges are a good 
source of vitamin C. But there is a dif- 
ference in the value of the juice of 
oranges grown in different parts of the 
country. Here are the findings on vita- 
min C, from a report by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. $. Department 
of Agriculture: 





VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 


Test No. of Ascorbic Acid 
Matericl Samples* per 100 Ml's. 


Hi. Low Av. 


Mgs. 
ORANGES — 
California Navel 15 68 50 58 
ORANGES — 
X variety! 7 53 38 45 


*6 tests per sample. 


tRepresents largest percentage of oranges 
from other producing area. 











In addition, California Oranges are a 
good source of vitamin A and supply 
valuableamounts of vitamins B,,B,(G); 
calcium and other needed minerals. 





Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA Navel onnuces 
BEST FOR JUICE - asd Svery use / 
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THE NAVEL MEANS SEEDLESS 


California Navel Oranges contain 
no seeds. They re easy to peel, slice 
and section. Those marked Sunkist 
are the finest oranges from over 
14,500 cooperating California-Ari- 
zona growers. 
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(Continued from page 126) 
rye bread or enriched hard white rolls, 
raw radishes or young onions or cu- 
cumbers, a handful of nuts and a piece 
of pastry would supply most of the 
necessary nutrients in good proportions. 
Sandwiches made of cottage cheese and 
vegetables might also prove acceptable. 
Harder cheeses or pastry made with 
cheese would go far to bring up the 
calcium ration for the day. Although 
the Hungarian diet, in terms of bal- 
ance, works out over the day rather 


than at any one meal, lunch boxes can 
be made to balance without upsetting 
the entire intake. 

One of the best places to begin a 
campaign would be in the place of work 
if there is a lunch room or cafeteria. 
Hungarian dishes, made from authentic 
Hungarian recipies, could be served as 
main dishes since, traditionally, Hun- 
garians eat their heavy meal in the 
middle of the work day. Goulash made 
with meat, potatoes and vegetables, 
cabbage stuffed with meat or bread 





With 
Johnson’‘s 
GLO-COAT 


you can 
_help 


“Make It Do” 


“Make it do or do without” is more than 
a slogan, it’s a “must” today. And many 
homemakers use Johnson’s Self-Polish- 
ing Glo-Coat to help make valuable lino- 
leum last. 

Regular application of Self-Polishing 
Glo-Coat helps increase linoleum life 
from 6 to 10 times. Application is simple: 


just spread Glo-Coat over the surface 





with applier or soft cloth and let dry. In 
20 minutes the surface dries to a high 
polish. No rubbing, no buffing necessary, 
and spilled things are wiped up in a jiffy. 

But Self-Polishing Glo-Coat does more 
than help save the surface. It saves time 
as well... gives homemakers more op- 
portunities to do the extva war work 


we're all asked to do now. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 
DEPT. PH 34, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Makers of Johnson’s Wax (Paste, Liquid and Cream) and Johnson’s Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 


* Let's all back the attack — buy another War Bond! * 


TO HELP YOU—NEW SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


“Beauty for Keeps’’ dramatizes protective housekeeping in an entertaining manner. Runs 29 minutes. 
Available in 16 mm. sound. Write for free showing dates for your school. See coupon on page 138. 





crumbs and cooked with tomatoes, po- 
tatoes scalloped with eggs, fish stewed 
with potatoes, noodles cooked in soup, 
and the many varieties of thick legume 
soups all lend themselves to quantity 
cooking and easy service. At the same 
time posters or leaflets written in Hun- 
garian and English could be posted, 
telling why each dish has been chosen, 
indicating its good points and showing 
its relationship to daily food require- 
ments. Information of this kind should 
be pithily phrased to meet the Hun- 
garian taste for slogans. 

A second channel for communicating 
with the Hungarian background group 
would be through their organizations. 
The backing of these established insti- 
tutions would be essential to good at- 
tendance and participation in nutrition 
programs, cooking classes and demon- 
strations (the latter if possible by Hun- 
garian women). The most efficient way 
of making contacts undoubtedly would 
be through the central controlling 
mechanisms. The prestige of Ameri- 
cans as against that of other people is 
so enormous that they should be liaison 
workers in this type of campaign. The 
actual leaders, however, should be the 
organization leaders and local politi- 
cians rather than the upper-class Hun- 
garians, for reasons stated above. 

Hungarians have many proverbs and 
beliefs about food. If a nutrition cam- 
paign is planned for school children in 
a Hungarian neighborhood, it might be 
worthwhile for teachers to request the 
children to bring in lists of proverbs 
with translations. These could be dis- 
cussed and then analogies could be 
drawn between scientific knowledge of 
nutrition and folk beliefs in terms of 
specific foods and situations. For ex- 
ample, bread occupies a central place 
in the symbolism of food, there are 
many terms to describe its texture and 
it plays an important quantitative part 
in the diet. One lesson could deal with 
bread, especially with the importance 
of enriched bread today. Similarly, a 
lesson on meat could demonstrate that 
the traditional and delicious kidney, 
heart, liver and blood sausage dishes 
are also nutritious and inexpensive. 

Nutrition education directed at the 
Hungarian-American group should be 
phrased in pleasurable emotional terms; 
a famous Hungarian proberb says this, 
“We are poor, but we live well.” 
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THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


Film only. A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
No projector Size 35” x 23’’—mounted and varnished to pre- 
or operator ventcurling or soil. Actual yarn samples attached. 


Surnished. 
t TEACHES 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND . é 
“Facts about Fabrics ” a basic story e¢\i ) Bs hl 
of fabrics—their yarns, constructions, ie ¥ 
dyes, and finishes. Running time, 26 wg 
minutes. 16mm. or 35mm. film. 


«“ — 20099 ¢ 
ceeenere Saueitey” & the Da Pon DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS 

motion picture that shows what rayon 

is, how it is made, and its principal Contains complete information about rayon from 

uses from a consumer angle. 16mm. or yarn production to consumer use and proper 

35mm. film. Running time, 33 minutes. care. 20 pages clearly written and fully illustrated. 


Grandma seemed born with fabric sense! In her day, fabrics were 
simple and easy to know. But the modern girl needs basic training 
to buy wisely and enjoy the hundreds of modern fabrics. Rayon, 
man-made textile star, has given the world new beauty, variety, 
blends. Do your students know the rayon story ... the many fi 


rayon yarn types and the purposes for which they are best 
suited? Write now for Du Pont’s graphic class and home study 
material. For convenience, turn to the coupon section, or write 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rayon Division, Empire State BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Building, New York City 1, New York. ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Free in 
limited 
quantities, 


BOOKLETS for STUDENTS 


“Facts about Fabrics ’’ condenses in- 
formation shown in the new Du Pont 
Rayon film about fabrics, 20) pages, 
illustrated. 

“Rayon Today,” a handy 16-page illus 
trated booklet, tells the story of rayon 
yarns and how they are made. 


266. u. 5. pacore 


pont rayon 





Nutritive value . . . or appetite appeal 
—which influences our food prefer- 
ences more? With Maltex Cereal, 
there’s no argument—it has both, in 
full measure. That’s why it’s such a 
favorite. This deliciously different, 
hot, brown wheat cereal is rich in 
important minerals, and Vitamin B-1 
so essential to healthy nerves and 
good appetite. AND Maltex has an 
appetizing, nut-like flavor, and a de- 
licious sweetness due to the presence 
of natural sugars, which appeals to old 
and young alike. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 
Daily Diet Record 


J 


Enables students to plan a week of well- 
balanced meals or keep a record of meals 
actually eaten. Widely used by Dietitians 
and Home Economics teachers. Colorful 
sheet shows the “Basic Seven” food items 
recommended by the National Wartime 
Nutrition Program for Daily consumption, 
Order one for each pupil, (Offer limited 
to schools North of Washington, D. C. 
and East of Chicago). 


Home Economics Dept. 


MALTEX COMPANY 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Feeding Babies and 
Their Families 
By Helen Monsch and Marguerite 
Harper 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $3.50. Pp. 386 


Abundant 
drawn from years of first hand experi- 
ence of the authors and shown in pic- 
tures and individual life stories in this 
book, should satisfy even the most skep- 
tical person that proper food and 
health habits do make a difference. 

But this book is more than an inter- 
esting account of what good food or the 
lack of it does to and for people. The 
knowledge which science has searched 
out for us has been diligently sifted, 


and convincing evidence, 


put into simple, easily understood Jan- 
guage and compiled into charts and 
tables which will greatly help all who 
are concerned with the immensely big 
task of putting what is known about 
nutrition into actual practice at the 
tables of every home in the land. 

After discussing Why Eat and the 
newly-weds’ problem of setting up good 
food and health practices, the book 
takes up the nutritional problems of 


‘the entire life cycle from before the 


| baby comes on through old age. 


| 
| 


| tion, 


For 
good measure, a section called “We 
Are Indisposed” considers such prob- 


| lems as digestive disturbances, constipa- 


diarrhea, colds, allergies and 
eczema. 
Each section includes extensive read- 


ing references for teachers and others 


| wishing to consult the findings of sci- 


ence from the original sources. An 

index gives help in locating specific in- 
formation as needed. 

—Reviewed by 

BLANCHE Heprick RAFFERTY 


Why Women Cry 
By Elizabeth Hawes 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 
Price $2.50. Pp. 221 


Again our hats are off to Elizabeth 
Hawes, dress designer extraordinary 


| and author of Fashion is Spinach, for 


her latest book, Why Women Cry or 
Wenches with Wrenches, in which she 
becomes herself an excellent illustra- 


tion of woman’s versatility. 

Why Women Cry, an account of the 
author’s experiences as a machinist on 
the night shift in one of our large de- 
fense factories, is both a good female 
sociology book and excellent reading 
material for any adult male. With the 
direct and blunt approach of a preco- 
cious child, Miss Hawes categorizes 
women from “gentlewomen to the not- 
so-gentlewomen.” She kicks away the 
time honored dust and exposes their 
problems of child care and day nurse- 
ries, sex, keeping beautiful, working 
and trying to maintain a home, mo- 
notony and drudgery in housework, 
economic status, and joining unions. 

Most of us will find this book amus- 
ing and worth reading whether or not 
we agree with all of the Hawesian 
philosophy. Those of us who are caught 
in the toils of the problems she dis- 
cusses may feel that at last someone 
has appeared who will understand and 
try to help solve our problems. 
—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 


Drying and Dehydration 
of Foods 


By Harry W. Von Loesecke 
Reinhold Publishing Co., New York 
Price $4.25. Pp. 302 


Dehydration, “the process of removal 
of surplus water without destruction of 
cellular tissues, or impairment of the 


’ 


energy values,” is one of man’s oldest 
methods of preserving foods. However, 
it is still an infant industry in this coun- 
try, although a growing one. 

The war with its food transportation 
difficulties and storage problems has 
forced dehydration into the spot light, 
so in this book the author, who is 
senior chemist in the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Chemistry and Engineering sets 
forth the latest information on com- 
mercial procedures and practices in dry 
ing foods. 

Drying and Dehydration of Foods is 
not intended for use as an operating 
manual but rather as a reference on 
this important method of food preser- 
vation. There are chapters on types of 
dehydrators, costs of dehydration, nu 
tritive value of dried and dehydrated 


(Concluded on page 132) 
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TO SHORTEN THE PERIOD OF 


More than so-termed tonics and _ restoratives, 
Ovaltine can materially shorten the period re- 
quired for the return of strength and vigor follow- 
ing recovery from infectious or prolonged ill- 
nesses. During the acute stages of febrile diseases, 
when the patient's nutritional intake is low, 
while requirements are higher than normal, 
many metabolic deficits are developed. These 
can be made good only by a high intake of 
essential nutrients during the recovery period, 


for only after these nutritional deficits are wiped 
out can former strength and well-being return. 
Ovaltine offers many advantages as a nutri- 
tional supplement to the diet of convalescence. 
This delicious food drink is rich in minerals, vita- 
mins, and biologically adequate proteins. Its ap- 
pealing taste invites consumption of three or 
more glassfuls daily. Its low curd tension en- 
courages rapid gastric emptying, an important 
factor in maintaining good appetite. : 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


CGuallire 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


PROTEIN . . 
CARBOHYDRATE. . 
FAT 

CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS .. . 


Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine 
6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. 
30.0 Gm. 62.43 Gm. 
2.8 Gm. 29.34 Gm. 
.25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. 
.25 Gm. .903 Gm. 5.0 mg. 6.9 mg. 
10.5 mg. 11.94 mg. 5 mg. 5 mg. 


Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* 
VITAMINA ... . 1500 1.U. 2953 1.U. 
VITAMIND... 405 1.U. 480 1.U, 
THIAMINE .... 9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
RIBOFLAVIN .. .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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@ We're sure you advocate roasting meat at 
low temperatures so as not to shrink roasts 
needlessly or kill nutritional elements. 

We hope you'll pass along the secret of 
making the gravy luscious and tempting 
brown. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It never 
adds imitation flavor but brings out the 
true taste of the roast. Product 
of: Grocery Store Products 
Sales Co., Inc., New York. 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


A-Make the Guay! 





* Do Your Part * 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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(Continued from page 130) 
foods, packaging and storage, recon- 
stitution of dehydrated foods and sepa- 
rate descriptions of the dehydration of 
specific foods. 


* ScHoo. Luncu ReEcipEs—prepared 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Agricultural 
Research Administration, Washington, 
D. C., Miscellaneous Publication No. 
537. 47 pages, price 10c. This booklet, 
which supersedes other school lunch 
recipe material put out by the Gov- 
ernment, is chiefly the work of home 
economics specialists in the Beltsville 
Research laboratories of the Bureau 
and has been adapted, as nearly as was 
possible to do so in advance, to fit war- 
time rationing and supplies of food. 
The booklet should be helpful for both 
small and large school cafeterias as the 
recipes are given for servings of 12, 
25 and 50. 
Correction of Misstatement 

On page 85 of the February issue of 
PRACTICAL HoMeE Economics there is a 
misstatement relative to the comparative 
vitamin B content of soya flour and white 
bread. Ten cents worth of soya flour 
would provide approximately 600 units 
of thiamin (instead of 6,000), whereas 
ten cents worth of enriched flour would 
yield approximately 1300 units of thiamin. 
Please make this correction in your maga- 


zine. 


TWICE AS FAR 


witt EXTENDO 


EXTENDO, a nutritious meat extender, provides 
approximately the same essential amino acids, 


minerals and vitamins at a level found in meat 
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w TASTY ! 
\ 


ECONOMICAL ! 


NUTRITIOUS ! 


EXTENDO CORPORATION 
Div. of Planned Foods, Inc. 

501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 
Please send me complete information 
about EXTENDO 

Nome ..... ; ssh tbactettsaccbaacensiniceus 
IN Soy aoa ccca cus saavenias vs saees 








America House 


(Continued from page 105) 





and called the Design Committee, ex- 
amines all work submitted and accepts 
or rejects it according to the high stand- 
ards which they have carefully devel- 
oped. When the jury accepts a crafts- 
man’s work, he is allowed to ask what- 
ever he wishes to receive for that ar- 
ticle in the shop although the House 
may suggest a fair price if the seller 
tends to place it too high or much too 
low. To this price, America House, 
though supported primarily by member- 
ships and contributions, adds a small 
percentage to cover cost of handling. 

If the Committee or jury rejects 
handcrafts samples, they are returned 
to the craftsman with suggestions for 
improving his work to meet their high 
standards. Thus, through this shop, 
craftsmen are given tangible assistance 
in making crafts pay. At the same time 
the American people have an opportu- 
nity not only to appreciate the beauty 
and utility of American craftsmanship 
but also to purchase lovely handmade 
articles at a reasonable price. 

The work of the Design Committee 
is extremely important to the future of 
American crafts for, in addition to 
judging all materials submitted for sale 
at America House, this group sponsors 
design contests, suggests new merchan- 
dise ideas, works for an understanding 
cooperation between artists and design- 
ers and assembles design portfolios for 
the use of affiliated crafts groups. 

The third unit of this craft group is 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council which was organized during 
the spring of 1943. On the mezzanine 
floor of the America House shop the 
Educational Council presents special ex- 
hibits of the work of individuals and 
groups. Here, too, is a library of craft 
books which provides a reading work- 
center for the use of Council members. 
A great many of the plans for the im- 
provement of American Craftsmanship 
are being made through this Educa- 
tional Council. Among them are send- 
ing trailers into rural areas which will 
be fitted up like museums and man- 
aged by competent instructors, forming 
community groups which will develop 
the natural resources of their districts, 
working with teachers and schools in 
stimulating the hand arts and devel- 
oping craftsmanship among those left 
crippled by the war. 
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This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational 
and public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scien- 
tific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of 


What is the 


the products of General Mills. These messages are being dissem- 
inated through a number of professional and specialized publi- 
cations...in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


national 


nutritional significance of flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration? 





“The increase in the vitamin and mineral requirements of enriched 
flour ... will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of the United 
States.” CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Sec’y. of Agriculture 





ite from the standpoint of the na- 

tional economy as a whole, foods made 

from our common grains translate nature’s 

bounty into human nutrients more eco- 

nomically than any other major class of 

- ~— foodstuffs. More than a third of the world’s 

ete: ian food energy and protein requirements are 

THIAMINE supplied by cereal grains. In this country, 
the percentage is slightly less. 

Prior to the nutritional discoveries of 
recent years, and in response to popular de- 
mand for more appealing and appetizing 

nid “ forms of cereal foods, many of the principal 
Before After forms in which this country’s cereal grains 
NIACIN have been consumed have been those in 
which, in consequence of the necessary 
processing, certain of the vitamin and min- 
eral virtues of the original grain have been 
lost. The vitamin and mineral contribution 
of such foods has, therefore, not matched 

6.5% 38.5% ‘ ear , 
sw feo their contribution in food energy and protein. 
RIBOFLAVIN For many years research has wrestled 
with this problem. The stimulus of the de- 
fense program and the discovery—and avail- 
ability—of certain vitamins in pure form 
has made possible the correction, in large 
"% & measure, of this situation. And today, en- 
riched flour and restored cereals are avail- 


Before After 
IRON able in every part of the country. 





General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


. "Kitchen-tested’’, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix; Drifted 
Snow, Red Band are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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The bars at the left are interesting in this 
connection. They show the percentage of 
three B vitamins and iron contributed to 
the average normal diet* by flour and cere- 
als in the days before flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration and now. 

These bars demonstrate that, thanks to 
enrichment and restoration, the contribu- 
tion of flour and other cereal foods in these 
essential B vitamins and iron is greater than 
their contribution of food energy and 
protein. 

These are the facts behind the enthu- 
siasm of nutrition authorities for the en- 
richment program. 

Studies have indicated that large num- 
bers of persons do not get adequate quan- 
tities of the “protective” B vitamins and 
iron which enriched flour and restored 
cereals now supply. The availability of these 


nutrients in such common foods strikes an* 


effective blow in the interests of better na- 
tional nutrition, and is accordingly impor- 
tant both for the war effort and the future 
health of the nation. 





*Figures based on 2800 calorie prewar diet .. . 
assuming our cereal consumption consisted wholly 
of enriched flour and bread and whole-grain or 
restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used, 
and all data adjusted for average losses in cooking. 


28- 
30% 


PROTEIN 


28- 
30% 


CALORIES 


All our family flours are enriched to new, higher gov't. 
standards, our ready-to-eat cereals restored to whole grain 
levels. These brands include: GOLD MEDAL "Kitchen- 
tested” FLOUR, DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR (in the West), 
RED BAND FLOUR (in the South), BISQUICK (contain- 
ing enriched flour), WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX. 








ANNOUNCING 


“TIME MANAGEMENT 
FOR HOMEMAKERS” 














— a book for every woman who 
wants to make her housekeeping these days 
as simple as possible. She may be working in 
a war plant and have to take care of her home 


nights and mornings. She may want to cut 
her housekeeping hours in order to give more 
of her time to bond sales, the Red Cross or 
other war work. Perhaps she wants to do 
more for the war effort than she is now doing 
but doesn’t see how she can add anything to 
her already well filled days. 
More time for war work 

“Time Management for Homemakers’’ tells 
scores of ways for women to save time and 
energy in the home in order to have more for 
war activities. ‘Practice intelligent neglect . . 
stop doing unnecessary things and simplify 
the rest,’’ counsels the booklet. To help the 
homemaker simplify her work it suggests a 
work calendar—‘‘the most helpful tool she 
can have for saving time.’”’ The booklet tells 
her how to make a calendar that will fit her 
home and her habits—-and how to make the 
calendar work for her. 


100 ways to save housekeeping time 


What is the simplest way to do each house- 
keeping job? How can a bed be made so that 


the covers will seldom need more than spread- | 


ing up between changes? How can the home- 
maker make many household tasks easier by 
working rhythmically? ‘Time Management” 
is full of such practical pointers. It also brings 
a check list of over one hundred “time sav- 
ing practices.” 

These guides help stretch family income 
We believe you will find ‘““Time Management 
for Homemakers” very useful material for 
schoolroom or consumer study class use. It is 
the latest title in Household’s series of book- 
lets on buying and budgeting. These are filled 
with practical suggestions for sound manage- 
ment of family funds and for smarter shopping 
for the home. You may obtain any or all for 
2'2¢ each in stamps to cover mailing costs. 
With your copy of “‘Time Management” you 
will receive a descriptive list of the entire 
series. Why don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 


with 316 branches in 205 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-C 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 








919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

I enclose 3¢ in stamps. Please send me ‘“Time Man- | 
agement for Homemakers’ and list of the other 
Household consumer booklets. 

Name 


ews oles 





N November twenty-eighth Maude 
Murchie, Chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education in the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
and an educational advisor to PRACTICAL 
HoME Economics since 1930, died at her 
home in Sacramento, California. 
Although Miss Murchie was not a na- 
tive Californian she spent most of her 
professional life there, building a strong 
program for homemaking education 
throughout the state. Miss Murchie was 
intensely interested in improving the qual- 
ity of teaching home economics, and con- 
sequently a helpful advisor to PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. We shall 
friendly editorial guidance. 


miss her 


Home Economics Scholarships 

Drexel Institute of Technology is offer- 
ing a number of scholarships to women 
desiring to enter the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The awards, which cover two years’ 
tuition, are not confined to graduates of 
any particular school or locality. They 
are granted on the basis of scholastic 
ability, character and leadership and are 
applicable for entrance to both the co- 
operative (work-study) and the acceler- 
ated courses of the college. 

Applications for the awards must be 
made to the Scholarship Committee of the 
college, Dr. L. D. Stratton, chairman, be- 
fore March 15. 


Scholarships Promised 
Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, has announced the establish- 
ment of scholarships covering full tuition 
for children of graduates killed in action 
during the present war. 


Postwar Retail Expansion 
R. H. Macy and Company, well-known 
New York Department store, is reported 
to be planning a huge postwar expansion 
program which will result in a nation- 
wide network of retail stores. The open- 
ing of these new outlets in key cities as 
well as outlying neighborhood shopping 
centers will be accompanied by an ex- 
panded use of Macy owned private 
brands under the trademark “Supremacy” 
and a strengthening of the company’s 
present afhliated Buying Offices. 
(Continued on page 137) 


Dates To Remember 


March 8-10—American Association of 
School Administrators, Kansas City. 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day. 

April 9—Easter Sunday. 

April 14—Pan-American Day. 

May 1—Child Health Day. 

June 18-24—American Home  Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

October 17-19—American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 











McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 


Draping, Sketching, Fashion IlIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











FOR COSTUME DESIGN 


Illustrated Sheets in Sets: History of Cos- 
tume Design; Egypt, Greece & Rome; Age 
of Chivalry; Renaissance; American; $1.00 
each. Also Contours of Costumes, 38¢. 
Versonality Costume Charts, 55e. 

Send order or request for catalog to 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
5843 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive SPRING and SUMMER Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers, Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 22. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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ae HUGHE Teachers 
e Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Want to teach near Chicago? or De- 
troit? or Milwaukee? or Cleveland? 


or —————? or ————_? 


Member—N. A. T. A. 
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Breakfast is our nationally neglected meal...can better 


habits whip mid-morning fatigue? 


® Hoboes—and what ever happened to 
our rod-riding knights of the road?— 
aren’t the only ones who eat haphazardly, 
or skip some meals entirely. You who are 
close to our nation’s nutrition problems 
know that one major source of malnutri- 
tion—among children, warworkers, and 
others—is the neglected breakfast. Most 
nutrition authorities agree that an 
adequate breakfast should supply about 
one-quarter to one-third of the day’s 
food essentials, that this nourishment 
is especially important after the long 
night’s fast. 

Yet how can we persuade Americans— 


usually so hurried in the morning—to eat 
properly? 

Ready-to-eat cereals such as Grape- 
Nuts can help measurably to build up 
breakfast into a worthwhile meal. Crisp, 
crunchy Grape-Nuts can be splashed into 
a bowl and served with milk or cream as 
easily as winking. Time saved is a big 
factor at breakfast. Grape-Nuts and 
milk are a good source of many food 
essentials (see box). And Grape-Nuts 
are a delightful, refreshing food —flavor- 
some and different—very persuasive 
through sheer wonderful tastiness! Try 
them yourself soon. 
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One ounce of Grape-Nuts, served 
with 3 ounces of milk, supplies the 
following approximate percentages* 
of an adult’s minimum daily needs: 
Protein (6 gm. )—-8 to lu% 
Thiamin (.291 mg. )—29% 
Riboflavin (.256 mg.)—13% 
Niacin (1.95 mg.)—13% 
Iron (1.58 mg. )—16% 
Calcium (113 mg.)—15% 
Phosphorus ( 171 mg. )—23% 


Calories 164 


* Percentages (except Protein and Nia- 
cin) based upon the minimum daily re- 
quirements established by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. Protein 
based on 60 grams and 70 grams and 
Niacin based on 15 milligrams. 





A delightful daily source of Group Six 


GRAPE-NUTS 


also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
and Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal . . . all products of General Foods 
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Do your students say 


‘| just love sewing class 


“It’s a cinch to shop for supplies!“’ Yes—every Singer 
Sewing Center has a complete Notion Counter, where your 
students can get Pres-Mits, Pres-Kloths, shields, shoulder 
pads, thread, all the things they need. Also such dress- 
“makers” as pleatings, rufflings, peasant bandings. 
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“Look! My own Sewing School Kit!“ Grand new help 
for sewing classes! Sturdy, attractive boxes, large enough 
to carry almost any sewing project. Compartment for 
thread, needles, etc., only 80¢ each in lots of 12 or more; 


singly, 89¢ apiece. Unfitted. : of 





“No wonder these books are teachers’ pets!” 
That’s what they say about Singer’s illustrated Guides! 
Order them in dozen lots and save. The Dressmaking and 
Home Decorating Guides, usually 25¢ each; 15¢. The 
Make-Over Guide, usually 15¢; 10¢. All three, usually 59¢; 
40¢. Order from your Center. 


* * * 


Tune-ups for your sewing machines. Singer 
offers special prices to schools on parts and sup- 
plies; makes estimates on repairs at no obligation. 
(Maybe your students would like to know that we 
rent machines; by the month at home; by the hour 


“Done for me—those tricky finish-up jobs.” Singer 
at Singer Sewing Centers.) 


Centers will cover buttons, belts, or buckles; will custom- 
make belts. And will take over such hard jobs as picoting, 


hemstitching, buttonhole-making, too. Your girls will love 
the really professional look these touches give their projects! SI N G EF R Sewing Centers 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Copyright 1944 U.S.A. The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved for ail coantries. 
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_. ican Educational Relations, U. 8. Office of Education. 


countries in the western 


of the Gnihad Staal MUNG Ges GMMAY Pow Ameciecn, tec ites 
clubs representing every state in the Union are sending reports 
of their Pan-American activities to the Division of Inter-Amer- 


learn about. the arts, ‘customs, industries and problems of other 
hemisphere. 


Shortly after World ‘War I, teachers and student groups 
ys ‘tvvelng in the Mid Americus andthe more dat Ame 
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SEND 
COUPONS 
NOW 


Have Material 
Ready When You 
Need It! 





Berbera Blair 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Please send me a copy .... a few copies .... of “What's Cooking?” the 


Burnett cook-booklet. 

Please send me a copy of “Cook’s Tour of Fun,” and “Janet Learns What 
Cooks.” eee . 
Please send me “Flavor and Spice,” the informative folder on flavor, .... 
sopies. See Second Cover, 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 664 

Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
—one copy each teacher—4-page folder, “WHAT ENRICH- 

FREE MENT MEANS TO YOU” (] 
New. Booklet, “MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE”—the 
story of modern milling. [] See page 133. 
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Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me your free Catalog of Educational 
Materials, also desk copies of The Care and Use Book 
oO The ABC Book [) and the Lunch Box Book [] 
See page 119, q 
DAME: 2.5.5 \ ances (sd bh awe ves aebleecs apheleeees owas 
pv RPTL REPT ERT CVETLCT Eels re Poe wise 
CU kcinns eccteagaxeeenaae tees cea eR Ca GROW: de ohacasnaned ons 
3/44 P.HLE. 56 
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FOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send: (] One sample booklet and explanation of offer to teachers. 


(] Information about educational films available free. See page 134, 
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Informative Folders, Charts and Movie About Wax 


S. C. JOHNSON @& SON, INC., Dept. PH-34 
Racine, Wisconsin 


I > 
mpertant. The following find beter ordering previously. To avoid duplication, 
aes Seats *) New Bulletin y “100 Uses Wax jn te Home.” ( ) Tompieg 
Facts about Wax.” { ) Teachers Chart , furniture and dwork Peters 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MFRS. ASSN. 

Electric Section, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17, New Yori 
New Home Educational Material 

Free, one complete educational teaching unit on Electric Cooking including 
three 2-p lesson outlines printed on both sides of sheet, one each on th 
subjects of Home Canning, Surface Cooking and Oven Cooking; also tw 
2-page sketch sheets printed back to back; and an additional copy of the 16 
P home economics teaching Manual! of Electric Cookery. See pages 9 


THE B. E. SHEDD COMPANY 
Room 902; 468 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, New York. 

[] Enclosed please find 15c, for which 
send me one Vitamin Wheel, as de- 
scribed in June Practica Home Eco- 
womics. [] Enclosed find $1, for which 
send me 12 copies of the Vitamin 
Wheel. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE DIETS 


RALSTON RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
23 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send free copies of low-calorie diets; also wheat, milk and egg-free 


diets and 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 

Toledo, Ohio 

Kindly send me a copy of your 12-page pam- 
hlet containing your complete Home Makers 


P 
Guild § Vi Gardens. I under- 
HOME MAKERS Titi chat ‘ils ts callable toe distribusion to 


GUILD SURVEY home economists, 
N 


Leaflet “This is the Way to Wash Your Rayons” 
FREE 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Educational Division 

350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

I have students in-my () high school (] college 
class. Please send me free of charge “This is the Way to 
Wash Your Rayons.” [] Reprints of advertisement in this 
issue, page 123. 

Name 


School Address 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
owing Center in my town, so—Enclosed find $ 
the following: (See page 136) 
lustrated Dressmaking Guide (1 copy @ 25¢ each) (12 or more 
copies @ 1S¢ each) ......... copies. SINGER Home Decoration Guide (1 
pend @ ep vey (12 or more copies @ 15c each) copies. SINGER 


(copy @ 15¢ each) (12 or more copies @ 10c each) 

Name .. 

PUNE Sa SR iehcricbuceeWendedednevcceccccss AQMD vive cccccccecs eeawe 
CU voces seceseessss County .... . State 
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Although April starts with All Fools’ Day, and subsequent 
days are punctuated with unexpected showers, it’s a pretty 
| good month—particularly in those parts of the country 

where daffodils are out and Victory Gardens in. 

Our cover this month is dedicated to the homes of this 
country and to their promise of a post-war haven for war- 

“torn families. The poem was suggested by Helen Judy Bond 
who wrote the editorial—One Certainty—on page 151. In 
this simple message to the readers of PRracTicAL HoME 

Economics, Mrs. Bond expresses her philosophy of con- 

fidence in the future and in the part home economics will 

play in making the post-war world a better place in which 
to live. 

| The two pages following Mrs. Bond’s editorial show a 

few of the historic homes in this country—homes which 

have survived several wars. 

While on her vacation last year, Frances Mauck, Assist- 

ant Professor of Clothing and Textiles at Ohjo State Uni- 
_ yersity, made one of the first studies of distributive education 
' and its relationship to home economics education. Her 
| findings are reported for the first time on page 154. 
- On the opposite page, the clothes-minded home economist 
—and what one isn’t?—will find three suggestions for her 
spring and summer wardrobe. The designs selected are 
suitable for both young and older women and for either new 
or used fabrics. Each has innumerable wardrobe possibili- 
ties for variety in accessories. 

Year after year people are warned of the high accident 
tate and urged to take proper precautions. In fact, it’s such 
an old story now that many people completely disregard the 
warning—at least 50,000 did last year. On page 156, Mrs. 
_ Anne Barnard, head of the Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, offers a sound educational method 
for making home economics students aware of common 
household accident hazards. She suggests a tour through the 
- homemaking center, listing and discussing all possible acci- 
dents which might occur there but which could be prevented 
by knowledge and care. 

April 14 has been proclaimed Pan-American Day. For 
- background material on Middle America turn to pages 157, 

158 and 159. The produce map shows many of our foods 

and supplies that are now coming from these Middle Ameri- 
tan countries. In the photo on page 159 you will recognize 

the Guatemalan cottons now in the fashion limelight. (See 
also the May, 1941, and July-August, 1942, issues for infor- 
mation on South America.) 

You can see what’s good for you on page 161. At the Uni- 
Versity of Syracuse, Elspeth Bennett has been developing a 
Visual method of presenting basic nutrition information. 
How she does it is described and illustrated by Mary 
Casety of the Syracuse School of Journalism. 

There is an appalling shortage of food in many countries 
of the world today. Even the United States is not the nation 
of plenty it was once painted. But we, fortunately, have an 

t untaxed source of additional food—the meadow 

Gfeens and wild fruits. Many of these good and nutritious 
Products can and should be used during the months 
| thead. For information in addition to Mrs. Marsh’s article 


(Concluded on next page) 
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I Got 


J ust What I Wanted 


When I Filled in 
the Coupons from 


Practical Home Economiéts 


the companies sent 
me wonderful material . 
to make my 
Classroom Demonstrations 
More Graphic and Effective 


Don’t you want some too? 


Look Inside —»> 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, iNU., 
135 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| Please send: (1) a. The Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast, wall panel for 
classroom. (] b. Why the Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast is the Better 
Breakfast, students’ notebook folders, copies. [] c. Students’ 
Work Sheets, copies. See page 149. 
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City 

| H.E. Subjects Taught 

| No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls 


Who directs school cafeteria? No. fed daily 
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D, APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


| Sirs: Please send me a complete description of Ryan’s new clothing text for 
| Junior high school courses, JUNIOR FASHIONS, with table of contents. 
| See page 144. 


FREE! HOME CANNING BOOK (For Teachers) 
12 LESSONS IN HOME CANNING (For Teachers & Students) 


Kerr Mason Jar Company 
400 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


12 LESSONS IN HOME CANNING, 24- 
page booklet, basic principles, methods, time 
| charts, steps, and recipes for all home can- 
ning methods. State number needed 
(Quantity limited) 
KERR HOME CANNING BOOK, new edition. 
| students. Over 300 recipes. See page 184. 


| 


Free to teachers, 10c to 


| Institution Address 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| Please send me copies of “Conservation Care for Fabrics in 


| Wartime,” and “Care of Rayon Hosiery of Celanese Yarn.” See page 173. 


SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 
230 Park Avenue, New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the latest Seal- 
test Food Adviser containing helpful articles on 
good nutrition and original and practical recipes 
and menus. (Additional copies $c each) See 
page 147. 
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on pages 162 and 163, write your State Agricultural College, 

In the heart of this issue, as it should be in the school 
system, is the school lunch section. This month it features 
a chart of no-point low-point protein foods suitable for use 
in school lunchrooms. All suggestions are not practical for 
all sections of the country but each section should find help. 
ful ideas here. 

Two pages for students in this issue! On page 166, Mary 
Eloise Stone tells teen-age girls what “B” and “G” stand 
for. On page 168, Georgia Gottfried suggests ways college 
seniors can convert their wardrobe from college to business, 
The time to start is right now. 

So much happens every day we can’t keep up with even 
the changes in the home economics field. That’s why each 
month we include one-page reports of what’s going on in 
the food and textile fields. Be sure to see the foods now 
being sent to prisoners of war under the auspices of the 
Red Cross (page 170) and the new zipper created for war 
use but destined for home service later (page 172). 

Life in a Japanese concentration camp is described on 
pages 185 and 186 by a home economist who has been a 
prisoner of war for over two years. 

As you fill in the coupons on this page and pages 143, 186 
and 187. fill in the record form on page 187 for future ref- 
erence. Then you can plan to make the best possible use of 
this helpful commercial educational material. 


Easter Greetings 





B Stands for Bedroom 
(Continued from page 166) 





not get rid of them? But remember, the backs of some papers 
and envelopes can be used for scratch paper; the rest should 
be put into a paper salvage bundle. With drawers cleaned 
out, you'll surely find a convenient place for all those articles 
that have been cluttering window sills, chairs and dresser 
top. 

Well, there you are—a place for everything and everything 
in its place—and no doubt feeling righteous. But you're not 
done yet! There are other tricks which will make your room 
even more chipper for the spring season. Just before the 
sun comes out, make a list of things to be done next week. 
What things? Oh, that should be easy. Just look at the 
closet. Limp shoe bags? A dip in gum arabic solution and 
a good pressing will make them perky again. Recover and 
reintorce those worn hat boxes and as a time and trouble 
saver, provide each of them with a cellophane window. 

Does the dressing table need a new skirt? Try gathering 
a sheer material over a printed cotton underskirt. 


Does your desk look dull and ordinary? Support your 
favorite books with rectangular or square flower pots filled 
with growing plants. Make a brightly colored quilted pad 
for the chair seat. 


Now you take over. 


Good Luck—and a Happy Easter 
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Make It One of Your Classroom Study Projects 


Consumers all over the country recognize the Seal of 
Quality as an assurance of maintained standards in mer- 
chandise. They know that if they buy Certified hosiery, 
or underwear, or fabrics, identified by the Seal, today or 
six months from today, they will always get the same 
quality standards. 


Before merchandise is Certified and awarded the Seal 
of Quality, it is tested for raw material content, con- 
struction, and serviceability. After it is Certified, it is 
bought on the open market by our Consumer Division, 
and is check-tested regularly. Only those products which 
continue to maintain quality are permitted to retain the 
Seal of Quality. 


The following certified products have been awarded the Seal ef Quality 
after scientific test: 


“Bemberg""—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics 

Bijou Hosiery 

Headlight and Crown Overalls 

Girls’ Gym Suits 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Women’s Coats and Suits 


Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Rabbiloil Motor 
Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner 


Rayon Songette Slips 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 


© Free to Teachers: Bulletins on our product 
Certification Plan for classroom study use. Write! 


Member of A.C.C.L.* 


-American Bemberg Corp. 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Crown Overall Mfg. Company 
E. R. Moore Company 








Radbill Oil Company 
Sussberg & Feinberg 





Tubise Rayon Corporation 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


*American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
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FREE—Nutrition Bookle-—F REE 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Dept. P 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me copies of 
“Eat Right to Work and Win.” Described on page 
148 of this magazine. 


oo. State 
4/44 P.H.E. 108 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
Plies send me the books I have checked, [] Enclosed find $ 


0) Bill on Approval {(]) Charge to 


0 Meal Planning and Table Service () Consumer Economics 

OJ Art Training Through Home Problems [] Historic Costume 

(J Simplified Mechanics for Girls () Accessories of Dress 

(] Consumer Economics Workbook (J Successful Home Furnishing 


See page 174. 


Refrigeration Problems 
Dept. of Public Relations—GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York City—Room 1203—Dept. 278 B 
Please send me a 16 m.m. print of your sound film: 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR REFRIGERATOR 
To be shown to 


Est. size of audience Children 


My choice of dates is: First Alternate 

(Allow at least two weeks for delivery of film) 
If available send copies of “Wartime Suggestions” booklets 
for distribution at the film showing. See page 167. 


Name 
Street Address 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


There is no Singer Sewing Center in my town, so—Enclosed find $ 

for which send me the following: (See page 145.) 

SINGER Illustrated Dressmaking Guide (1 copy @ 25c each) (12 or more 
copies @ 15c each) copies. SINGER Home Decoration Guide (1 
copy @ 25c each) (12 or more copies @ 15c¢ each) copies. SINGER 
Make-Over Guide (copy @ 15c each) (12 or more copies @ 10c each) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
P. O. Box #3, Station “O” 
New York 11, N. Y. 


FREE! 


Illustrated, 8-page booklet giving latest in- 
formation on Biscuits, Crackers and Cereals, 
including recipes and wartime menu tips. 
See page 179. 


eel ALOE 


Please send to: 








APRIL 


is the time 
when 
new crops 


are starting 


Use 
These 
Coupons 


to start a new 


CROP OF IDEAS! 
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Miniature Costume Folios 


60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 
Soper tag og hang ny 9 la an 


FIVE FOLIOS—12 plates in each, good size 834x5%. Use in 
Costume Design, Historic Costume, Plays. 





Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 


CLASSIC—12Z costumes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
tine styles. 


ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 

Japanese, Indian, Hindu. —" 

CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, - 
En lish Fretei mm 


i 
RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian, 


pani 
AMERICAN—12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 
Revolution, Civil War. 
ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2118 LEXINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. 











we: Beginner's Clothing pif 


JUNIOR 
FASHIONS 


by Mildred Graves Ryan 


ERE at last is a beginning book on cloth- 

ing that interprets the problems of the 
junior-high-school girl from her standpoint. 
The material in this text is based on prob- 
lems actually experienced by the junior- 
high-school student. The book covers clearly 
the use of correct equipment, stitches, seams 
and other construction details, while instill- 
ing in the student a sense of style, practi- 
cality, and good taste in clothes. To be pub- 
lished in April. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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APRIL, 1944 MACHINE COMPANY. ieee 














Here’s where 


SINGER 
we can help! 





CALL ON US—YOUR 
SINGER SEWING CENTER! A 





. . I 
i ir sewing: 
We'll help your students with the 
e | rs 
Saturdays OF during the -~ 
yo Nidays any of your = : 
0 ays age ae 
ah enlarge their knowle¢ ge : 
oe: TO ee have & beast cour 
stag cing (8 lessons) 0M 
is quoted to 


me 



















special price sted 
shich a spet - take on finish- 
—— ender 16. We take - ee 
Br is too: We make Dt ss 
up_ jobs: pelts and buttons 
re yelvs . 

as, cover stitching, at 
ye icoting and hemstitching, 
do pie 


reasonable prices: 





These excellent little booklets have 
been found helpful in hundreds of 
sewing classes! Order them in dozen 
lots and save. The Dressmaking 
and Home Decoration Guides, usu- 
ally 254 each, 15¢. The Make-Over 
Guide, usually 15¢, 10¢. All three, 
usually 59¢, 40¢. Order from 
your Singer Sewing Center. 








Wi - 
e keep your machines in good running order! 


Singer offe ; 
Ts special prices t 
supplies: : S$ to schools F 
pplies; makes estimates on repairs at as oblien — 
: g 


Special information for 
may be rented by the m 


e a7 
hour at the Singer Sheng Gee for home use; by the wing Centers Everywhere 


ation. 
students: Singer machines 


Centers, 
’ SINGER SEWING 


A. The Singer 
ompany, 
Tall countries 


Manufacturin, 
All rights reserved fo 
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